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ADVERTISEMENT; 


The Editor thinks a {duty incum-- 
bent on him, to return his moſt 
grateful Acknow ledgements to his. 
numerous Subſcribers, for their 
kind Aſſiſtance in enabling him to 
2 | preſentiothepublicEyerhe follow- 

ing Anecdotes, &c. which he Hopes 
vil afford them 3 as much Entertain-. 
ment in the perufal, = they did. 
* the Seleftions , 


b 4 
; ; : Fx e , * 
* 10 ME. 4 "h 4 3” 


*.S a 2 


THOUGHTS 
ON THE | 5 
| NECESSITY OF EDUCATION, | 
"WY war or 


IN T RODUCTION. 


Ingenuous arts, where they an entrance find, 
Soſten the manners, and ſubdue the mind. 


: I Conſider an human ſoul without education 4 
like marble in a quarry, which ſhews none of its : 
inherent beauties, until the ſkill of the poliſher 
fetches out the colours, makes the farkucs ſhine, ; 
and diſcovers every ornamental cloud, ſpot, and 
vein that runs throught the body of it. Educa- l 
tion, after the ſame manner, when it works upo 2 
a noble mind, draws out to view every latent vir- 

tu and perfection, which without ſuch helps are 


V1 
never able to make their appearance. What 
ſculpture is to a block of marble, education! is to 
an human ſoul. The. philoſopher, the ſaint, or 
the hero, the wiſe, the good, or the great man, 
very olten lie hid and concealed 1 in a plebeian, | 
which a proper education might have diſinterred. 
and brought to light. It is not therefore to be 
wondered at, if we are. delighted. with the ac- 
counts of ſavage nations, and comterplating thoſe . 


virtues which are wild and uncultivated. 


Men's paſſions operate variouſly, wad appear 
in different kinds of actions, according as they 
are more or leſs rectified and ſwayed by reaſon, | 

| When we hear of negroes, who upon the death 

of their maſters, or upon changing their ſervice, | 
46 hang themſelves upon the next tree, who. Can for- 
bear admiring their Aale lity. though i it expreſſes 
itſelf in fo dreadful a manner ? What might 


not that ſavage greatneſs. of ſoul which appears 


in theſe poor Wrrtches on many oc caſions, be 


raiſed | 


vii 
raiſed to, were it rightly cultivated ? And what 
colour of excuſe can there be for the contempt | 

2 with which we treat this part of our ſpecies ? 

That we ſhould not put them upon the common 
footing of humanity, that we ſhould only ſet an 
inſignificant fine upon the man who murders 
them; nay, that we ſhould, as much as in us lies, 

cut chem off from the Proſpects 5 of happineſs in 
ancther world as well as in this, and deny them 
that which we look upon as the Proper means for 45 


; attaining it ? 


"We ſee in many amazing inſtances of barba- L 
rity, 1 what Arange- diſorders are bred i in the minds 
of thoſe men whoſe paſſ ions are not regulated by 
virtue and diſciplined by reaſon: : It is therefore 
an unſpeakable blefling to be born i in thoſe parts 
of the world where: wiſdom and knowledge flou- | 
g riſn; though it muſt be confeſſed, there are even 
in theſe parts, ſeveral poor uninſtructed perſons, 
| who a are but little above the inhab itants of thoſe | 


B 2 5 nations 


viii 
1 nations of which I have been here fpeaking ; ; as 
| 0 i : thoſe who have had the advantage of a more libe- 


; —— ral education, riſe above one another by ſeveral 
Au different degrees of perfection: Diſcourſes. of 
28 1 morality, and reflections upon human nature, are 
che beſt means we can make uſe of to improve | 


our minds, and gain a true knowledge of our- 
ſetves, and conſequently to recover ſouls. out of 


the vice, ignorance, and prejudice, which nature 


al cleave to them, 
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FAITHFUL DOG. 1 2 


K UBRI DE MONDIDIER, | Ham the 
foreſt of Bondi, was mur dered and buried un- 
der a tree. He was always attended by a favourite 
dog, attaclied to lim in a very ſingular manner. 'Tius - 
dog would not quit his maſter's s grave for ſeveral | 
days, till at length, . compelled by hunger, he went 
to the houſe of an intimat friend of the untorty- 
nate Aubri, at Paris, and by his melancholy how 
ing, ſeemed deſirous of expreſſing the loſs they had - 
both ſuſtained. * He repeated his crics, ran to the 
door, then looked back to ſee if any perſon Tools. . 
lowed him, returned to his miaſter's ir lend, pulled 
him by the ſleeve, and with dumb eloquence en- 
creacl A to > go with 3 Iue e of 110 | 
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10 © axxzevorss, 


the actions of the dog; his coming there without 
his maſter, whoſe faithful companion he had always 


been; the ſudden diſappearance of his maſter, &c. 
induced the company to follow the dog, who con- 


ducted them to the fatal tree, where he renewed his 
Howl, ſcratching the earth with his feet, + avg 


out as well as he could, the ſpot they ſhould ſearch. 


Accordingly, upon digging, the body of the un- 
happy Aubri was found. fo 


' Sometime after, the dog met ; the aſſaſſin, ' the 
Chevalier Macaire, when, linſtantly ſeizing him by 
the throat, it was with. great-difficulty. that he was 


compelled to quit his prey. Whenever he ſaw. him- 
afterwards, he purſued him and attacked him with 


equal fury. Such obſtinate virulence in the dog, 


exhibited only to Macaire, appeared very extraor- 
dinary to thoſe who recollected the dog's fondneſs 


for his maſter ; and at the ſame time ſeveral inſtan- 


ces wherein Macaire had manifeſted his envy and 


hatred to Aubri de Mondidier, with other additional 


circumſtances encreaſed ſuſpicion, which at length 


was communicated to the royal ear. The king ſent 


for the dog: he appeared extremly gentle, till per- 
5 proving eee in the midſt of twenty nobles, he 
ran inſtantly towards him, growling, and flew at 


him as uſual _ hs 5 5 
In thoſe times when no poſitive proof of a crime 


could be procured, an order was iſſued for a com- 


bat between the accuſer and the accuſed. This was 


'-. denominated the Judgment of God, from a perſua- 
tion that Heaven would fooner work a miracle, 
than ſuffer innocence to puniſh with infamy. The 
king, ſtruck wich ſuch a collection of circumſtan-. 
tial evidence againſt Macaire, reſolved to refer the 
deciſion to the chance of war, and commanded a 


* 


combat 


raves, .. Mt 
combat between the chevalier and the dog. The 
- lifts were appointed in the 1/le of Notre Dame, 
then an incloſed place. Macaire's weapon was a 
large cudgel ; the dog had an empty caſłk allowed 
for his retreat, in order to recover breath. The 
combatants being ready, the dog no ſooner found 
himſelf at liberty than he ran round his adverſary, 
avoiding: his blows, and menacing him on every 
ide till his ſtrength was exhauſted; then ſpringing 
forward, he griped Macaire by the throat and threw 
him on the ground, where he confeſſed his crime 
before the king, and afterwards ſuffered death for 
the murder of the dog's. maſter. This circumſtance 
is recorded by the hand of a painter in the caſtle of 
Montarſis, and has the confirmation of Scaliger, 
and Father Montfaucon.. Oliver de la Marche . 

ſays, this faithful animal lived in the reign of Louis 


* 


THE PATIENT ANGLER.. 
AE late Dr. Franklin uſed to obferve, that of 
1 Aall the amuſements which the ingenuity of 
man had deviſed for the purpoſe of recreation, none 
required the exerciſe of the moſt patient attention 
ſo much as angling; a remark which he generally 


% 


enforced with the following anecdote. 3 
1 About ſix o'clock en a fine morning in ſam-. 
mer (ſaid the Doctor) I ſet out from Philadelphia, 
on a viſit to a iriend at a diſtance of fifteen miles; 
and paſſing a brook where a gentleman was angling, 
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I inquired if he had caught any thing — No Sir, 
ſaid he, I have not been here long -only two 


hours. I wiſhed him a good morning, and pur- 


ſued my wy On my return in the evening, I 
found him 


xed to the ſame identical PS. and 1 
again inquired if he had any ſport ?—*« Very good 


Sit,“ ſaid he, caught a great many fiſn? 


None at all. —“ Had a great many bites, I ſup- 
poſe ? Not one; but 1 had a mt glortous nib- 


1 


44+ 


| AN ANCIENT ANGLING ANECDOTE. 
PT: ARCH, ſpeaking of angling, informs us 


that Mark Antony and Cleopatra, in the midſt 


of their unparalelled ſplendor, paſſed many of their 


hours in that tranquil amuſement. He alſo men- 


tions a deception reciprocally played off by thoſe 
| royal perſonages upon each other. The whole bu- 
ſineſs of angling, indeed, may be ſaid to be decep- 
tive, and theretore tricks in that art ſhould be ex- 
cuſed. But let me haſten to the tale. 
Antony,“ ſays Plutarch, © went out one 40 


to angle with Cleopatra; and being ſo unfortunate 


as to catch nothing in the preſence of his miſtreſs, 


he was much diſſatisfied, and gave Tecret orders to 


the fiſhermen to dive . the water, and put fiſhes 
which had been freſh taken upon his hook. After 
bu had drawn up two or three, Cleopatra perceived 
the trick: ſhe pretended, however, to be ſurpriſed ; 
at his good fortune and dexterty, and mentioned 
the clircumBance t to her fr. tends ; ; at the ſame'time, 


2 


ey 3 | ys | » inviting 


TALES, ke: | 13 


inviting me to come and fee him an 55 1 1 

ingly a very large com went out in the fiſhin 
| velſels ; 25 of Fon i Ale had let down bg 
line, ſhe commanded one of the ſervants to be be- 
fore hand with Anthony, and, on diving into the 
waters, to fix upon his hook a /alted fiſh, one of 
thoſe which were brought from the Euxine Sea.“ 
It does not appear how Antony reliſhed this im- 


poſition from his fair aflociate. 
ANECDOTE 


RESPECTING THE LATE 


RICHARD RIGBY, ESN. 


not calculated to enforce economy : accord 
ing to the faſhionable manners of the age, mort- - 
gages and money-lenders had made deep inroads on 
his paternal eſtate, which was originally reſpecta- 
ble, before he had perfectly attained the age or art 
of properly enjoying it; and he might have lived 
to implore his imprudence in abjett dependence, 


had not the-TURF, which contributed to diminiſh, Þ © 


afforded him an opportunity of redeeming his for- 
The grandfather of the preſent Duke of Bedford 
had given great offence to the gentlemen in the- 

neighbourhood of Litchfield, by an improper and 
unkair interference at their races; and as it was by no 
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+ | ANECDOTES, 


means ſafe or eaſy, effectually to puniſh a man for- 


tified by rank, priviledge and wealth, they at laſt 
determined to beſtow, on this illuſtrious offender, 
manual correction. The over- bearing conduct of 
the Duke in ſome matter related to the ſtarting of 
the horſes, and their weights, in which he had no 
kind of right to interpoſe, ſoon. afforded the confe- 
derates an opportunity of. executing their purpoſe. 
He was in a moment ſeparated from his attendants, 


 furrounded by the party, huſtled and unmercituliy 
_ horſewhipped by an exaſperated country attorney, 


with keen reſentment and a muſcular arm. The 


lawyer perſevered in this ſevere diſcipline without 


being interrupted by his grace's outcries and re- 
+6145 hanger een e that he was the Duke of Bed- 


ord,” an aſſertion which Mr. Humphries, the aſ- 


ſailant, poſitively denied, adding, that a peer of 
the realm would never have conducted himſelf in 
fo ſcandalous a manner. The matter ſoon circu- 
- lated over the courſe, and, reaching Mr. Rigby's 
ear, with a generous, perhaps political gallantry, he 


* 


hurſt through the crowd, reſcued the diſtreſſed peer, 


completely threſhed his antagonift, and protected 


the Duke off the ground. 


From this time the foundation of the immenſe 


fortunes of this | penn may be dated. Grateful. 


for the ſingular ſervice they had received, the Ruſ- 
ſell family heaped their ä on him, and at 


length procured him the moſt lucrative oſfice in the 


gift of the crown, that of paymaſter general: the 


_ emoluments ariſing from which, during the Ames: 
rican War, amounted annually to fifty thoufand 
pounds. The amuſement of Mr. Rigby, in the- 

country, principally conſiſted in fox-hunting ;* for 

Which, in the county of Suffolk, his abilities 


are 


well 


well Land, In ſhort, as ever buſineſs or plea. 


ſure conducted him, kis ſocial habits and convivial 
talents gave a zeſt to the ſcene. 


ANECDOTES 
oT THE LATE 


JOHN ELWES, ESQ, 


UE uncle ofthis gentleman, Sir Mine EL. 33 
| wes, on ſucceeding to the family eſtate, found ' .;.,,4 
kimſelf nominally poſſeſſed of ſome thouſands: 7 BH 

a-year, but really with only an income of one hun: Eg. 
dred pounds per annum. He ſaid, on his arrivabat 
Stoke, in Suffolk, (the family ſeat ,) that «© neveg 5 25 
would he leave it till he had entirely cleared the 1 i 
paternal eſtate; and he lived to do that, and to xe 
alize above Z.100,000 in addition. « 
But he was formed entirely of the very materials 
to make perfect the character of a miſer. He was 
timid, ſhy and diffident in the extreme. He kept 
his beuthold (conſiſting of one man and two maid - 
ſervants) chietly upon game and fiſh which he had 
in his ponds; and the cows which grazed before 
his door, furniſhed milk, cheeſe and butter for his 
little economical family : what fuel he did burn, | 
his woods ſupplied. Ny 

As he had no acquaintance, no books, and no 
turn for reading, the hoarding up, and the counting 
of his l was his en 2 The next 


to 


1 . 
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hl to that was pattridge ſetting, at which he was ſo 
10 great an adept, and game was then ſo plentiful, 


| that he has been known to take 500 brace of birds 
$ in one ſeaſon. But he lived upon partridges, he and 
his whole little houſehold: what they could not eat 
he turned out again, as he never gave any thing 
away. 3 OM RE 
During the whole partridge ſeaſon, Sir Harvey 
and his man never miſſed a day, if the weather was 
tolerable; and his breed of dogs being remarkable 
good, he ſeldom failed in taking great quantities of 
ame. 

At all times he wore a black velvet cap much 
1 over his face, a worn- out full dreſs ſuitſ of cloaths, 
þ and an old great coat, with worſted ſtockings drawn 
over his knees. He rode a thin thorough bred 
2 horſe, andthe horſe and his rider looked as if a guft 

ot wind would have blown them away together. 
I.  _ Thus lived, and thus died the 3 old Mr. 
Elwes, whoſe: poſſeſſions at the time of his death 
were ſuppoſed to be at leaſt, C. 250,000, which fell 
ta his nephew Mr. Meggot, who, by his will, was 
_ - ordered to aſſume the name and arms of Elwes, 
who, at the time of his ſucceeding to the ſame, had 
advanced beyond his fortieth year, and for fifteen 
years previous to this period, it was, that he was 
8 the more faſhionable circles of London. 
le had always a turn for play, and as it was only 
late in life, and paying always, and not always being 
paid, that he conceived diſguſt at the inclination. 
At an early period of life he was ſent to Weſt- 
miſter ſchool, where he remained for ten or twelve 
years, and was allowed to be a good claſſical ſcho- 
lars and it is a circumſtance not a little remarka- / . 
ble, though well authenticated, that he never red 
s. En From 


From Weſtminſter ſchool, Mr. Elwes removed 
+0 Geneva, where he ſoon entered into purſuits 
more agreeable te him than -ſtudy. The viding- 
maſters of the academy there, lad then to boaſt. 
perhaps, three of the beſt riders in Europe, Mr. 
Worſley, Mr Elwes, and Sir:Sydney Meadows. 
Of the«three, Elwes was e deer the moſt deſ- 
perate. The young horſes were always put into his 
E and he was the 70ugh 7der. to the other two. 
The acquarntances which he had formed at Weſt- 
minſter ſchool, and at Geneva, together with his own, 
large fortune, all-conſpired to introduce Mr Elwes 
(then Mr Meggot) into whatever ſociety he beſt liked. 
He was admitted a member of. the club at Authur's 
and various other clubs at tliat period; and as ſome 
prools of his notoriety at that time, as a man of 
deep play, Mr. Elwes, the late Lord Robert Bertie 
and ſome others, are noticed in a ſceae in the 4d. 
ventures of a Gumea, tor the frequencies of their 
midnight orgies. Few men, even from his o n? 
acknowledgments, had played deeper than himſelf, 
and with ſuch various ſucceſs. He once played 
two days and a night without intermiſſion, and the 
room being a {mall one, nearly up to their knees iĩñ 
Cards. He loſt ſome thouſands at that fitting, The 
late Duke of Northumberland was of the party, Who 
never would quit a table while any hopes of win- 
ning remained. JJV 
3 Had Mir. Elwes received all he won, he would 
have been richer by ſome thouſands from the mode 
in which he paſſed this part of his life: but the 
vowels 1. 0. u. were then in uſe. The ſums that 
were owed him, even by very noble names, were 
not liquidated. On this account he was a very 
great loſer by play; and though he never could, or 
N C perhaps 
> 26x 3 3 &. 
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perhaps would, aſcertain the ſum, it is known from 
circumſtances ſince, that it was very conſiderable. 
The theory which ne profeſſed, that t Was ĩm- 


poſſible to aſh a gentleman for money,” he perfectly 


confirmed by the practice, and he never violated 5 
this feeling to the lateſt hour of his life. 


It i is curious to remark, at this period of Mr. El. 


wes's life, how he then contrived to mingle ſmall 
attempts at ſaving, with objects of the moſt un- 


bounded diſſipation. After fitting up whole nights 


play for thouſands, with the moſt faſhionable and 


3 men of his time, amid ſplendid Rooms, 
gilt ſofas, waxlights, and waiters attendant at his 
call, he would walk out about four in the morning, 
not towards home, but into Smithfield, to meet his 
own cattle, which were coming to market from 


Thaydon Hall, a farm of his in Eſſex. There 


a would this fate man, forgetful of the ſcenes he had 
]juſt left, ſtand in the cold or rain, haggling with a 
cCarcaſe butcher for a Hhilling. Sometimes when 


the cattle did not arrive at the hour expected, he 


would walk on in the mire to meet them; and 
more than once has gone on foot the whole way to 


his farm without ſtopping, which was ſeventeen 


miles from London, after fitting up the whole of 
the night. 


Mr. . Elwes generally bates on Porfeback His 


firſt care was to put two or three eggs boiled hard, 


into his pocket, or any ſcraps of bread he could : 
ind. Baggage he never took; then mounting one 


of his hunters, tus next attention was to get out of 


London? in that "road where turnpikes were the leaſt 
numerous. Next ſtopping under any hedge where 
he fav gr als for his horſe, and a little water for 


himſelf, he would ſit down and refreſh himſelf 5 
and his animal. 
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His chief reſidence, at this period, was at his ſeat 
at Marcham, in Berkſhire, from whence he went to 
reſide at the manſion houſe of his late uncle, at 

Stoke, in Suffolk 1: 10 "ret 
It was on coming into Suffolk, that Mr. Elwes 

firſt began to keep E - and his ſtable of 
hunters, at that time, was ſaid to be the beſt in the 
kingdom. This was the only inſtance in his whole 
life, of his ſacrififing money to pleaſure, But even 
here, every thing was conducted with the utmoſt. 
| trugality. To modern ſportſmen, who recommend 
warm eloathing and hot ſtables, his manner of treat- 
ing his. horſes may appear ſingular. As foon as 
they were pefectly dry from hunting, he always 
turned them out for two or three hours, if the wea- 
ther was clear, let the cold be ever ſo intenſe. Thus 
they walked off the ſtiffneſs occaſioned by fatigue, 
and preſerved their feet: this enabled one of them, 
he faid, to be able to carry him at the advanced age 
Aline ohne nog 5s ago 
To Mr. Elwes, an inn upon the road, and an a- 
pothecary's bill were equally ſubje&s of aver- 
ſion; therefore, when he once received a danger- 
ous kick from one of his horſes, which fell in go- 
ing over a leap, nothing could prevail on him to 
have any aſſiſtance. He rode the chaſe through, 
with his leg cut to the bone; and it was not till 
lome days afterwards, when it was feared an ampu- 
tation would be neceilary, that he conſented to re- 
pair to London, and part with a few guineas for ad- 
Yieho 2535 di nes Er, N 5 
Hie made frequent excurſions to Newmarket, but 
never engaged on the turf. A kindneſs, however, 
which he performed there, ſhould not paſs away 
without remembrance, Lord Abingdon, who was: 
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flightly known to Mr Elwes, in Berkſhire, had made. 


a match. for ſeven thouſand pounds, which it was 
{uppoſed he would be- ohliged to forfeit, from an 
Inability to produce the ſum, though the odds were 


greatly in his favour... Unſolicited, Mr. Elwes, 
made him an-offer;of- the money, which he accept» 


ed, and won the engagement. 


On the day this match was to be run, a clergy- | 


man had agreed to accompany Mr. Elwes, to 


the ſate of it. They were to go, as was Mr. Elwes's 


cuſtom, on horſeback, and to ſet out at ſeven in the 


morning. Imagining they were to breakfaſt at New- 
market, the gentleman took no refreſhment. . They 
reached: Newmarket about eleven, and Mr. Elwes 
began to buſy himſelf in mquiries and converſation 


of Lord Abingdon. The divine then expected they 
ſhould move off for the town, to take ſome break- 
faſt; but Elwes ftill continued riding about till 


three, and then four o Clock arrived, at which time 
his reverenee grew ſo impatient, that he mentioned 
ſomething of the keen arr of Newmarket-heath, and 
the comiorts of a good dinner.—“ Very true, re- 
plied Elwes, * fee here, do as I do,“ offering him 
at the ſame time from his great coat pocket, a piece 


of old crufhed pancake, which he ſaid he had 


alf twelve, when the match was decided in favour 


brougkt from his hcufe at Marcham two months 


before, but, „that it wes as good as new.“ 


The ſequal of the ſtory was, they did not reach 
home till nine in the evening, when the gentleman 
was ſo weary, that he gave up all other refreſhment 


. 


for reſt ; and Elwes having hazarded ſeven thou- 
land pounds i in the morning, retired happily to bed 


with the pleaſing recollettion of having. lav ed three 


Ts ng. 


As 
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As Mr. Elwes, knew little of accounts, and ne- 
ver reduced his affairs to writing, he was obliged in 
the diſpoſal of his money, to truſt much to his me- 
mory, and to the ſuggeſtions of other people {till . 
more. Hence every perſon who had a want or a 
ſcheme with an apparant high intereſt, whether the 
projector was knaviſh or honeſt, it mattered not ; 
all was prey to him: and he ſwam about like an 
enormous pike, which, ever voracious and unſatiſ- 


fied, catches at every thing, till it is itſelf caught. 
Hence are to be reckoned viſions of diſtant proper 


ty in America, phantoms of annuities on lives that 
could never pay, &c. by which it is ſuppoſed, he”. 


loſt during his life upwards of one hundred and fif- 


ty thouſand pounds. ; 


Mr. Elwes, from his father Mr. Meggot, had in- 


herited ſome. property in houſes in London: to 
this property he began to add by building, which 


he increaſed from year to year, to a very large ex⸗ 


tent. Great part of Mary * ſoon called him her 
founder. Portland-Place, and Portman-Square, the . 


riding houſes an] ſtables of the life guards, and 


buildings too numerous to mention, all ran Out of. - 


his pocket ; and the value of his property in houſes . 
{oon grew: ſo conſiderable, that he became front 


calculation, his own inſurer, 5 
He had reſided about thirteen Years in Suffolk, 
ken on the appearance of a conteſt for Berkſhire, - 


on the diſſolution of parliament to preſerve the 
peace of the county, he was propoſed by Lord Cra. 


ven. He did not object to the. nomination, as he. 


Was brought 1 in for nothing. All his labops. and 7 > 8 


Pence conſiſted in his. dining at the ordinary at 


Reading, and he got into parliament tor about eig. 
teenpence Ie now returned to his ſeat at Mar ch- 


3 e anr. 
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1 1 he relinquiſhed his hounds, and dil 
tri then among ſome farmers. 
Mr Elwes was approaching the ſixtieth year of 
his age when he thus entered upon public life. Vet 
pfreparatory to his appearance at St. Stephen's cha- 
= he attended conſtantly, during the races and 
other public meetings, all the great towns where 
his voters reſided. At different aſſemblies he would. 
dance among the youngeſt to the laſt, frequently 
after riding in the rain to the place of meeting, with 
his ſhoes attached to his boots, and his bag- wig 
 olded in his pocket. 
In three ſucceſſive parliaments Mr. Elwes was 
Sa for Berkſhire, and ſat in the houſe above 
twevle years. To his honour he ſaid, that in every 
vote he gave, he proved himſelf to be an indepen- 
dant country gentleman, wiſhing neither poſt nor 
rank, wanting no emolument, and MY perfectly 
conſciencious. 
When Mr. Elwes firſt took his ſeat i in 1774, the 
oppoſition, headed by Mr. F ox, had great hopes he 
would have been of their party. "Theſe gentlemen 
however, were diſappointed, by his joining that of 
Lord North, and that from an Fogel belief that his. 
meaſures were right ; though he would frequent! 
di ſſent and vote as bis judgment and integrity led 


duct of Lord North, Mr. Elwes entered into con- 
tant oppoſition to his meaſures, till that miniſter 
Was driven from power in March, 1782. 


Wes Was found ſupporting his adminiſtration for a 


againſt his lordſhip, and thus gave his ſupport to 
the celebrated coalition of Lord orth and Mr F * 
75 18 


Him. Convinced at length of the erroneous con- 


When Lord Shelburn came into power, Mr. El- 


me; but not long after, he voted with Mr. Fox 


TALES, &c. 23. 


This ſupport was contrary to the ſenſe of his con- 
flituents, and with this coalition ended the parlia- 
mentary life of Mr. Elwes. | ET oe 
During the time he was in parliament, Mr, Pitt 
was a great favourite of his. Mentioning ſome _ 
years after his retirement, his opinions of Mr. Fox 
and Mr Pitt, he had this ſentiment, always keeping 
to the gold colour of his character: When Þ 
ſtarted in parliament, Mr. Pitt had not come into 
public life; but I am convinced he is the miniſter _ 
for the property of the country. In all he ſays, 
there are pounds, ſhillings, and pence.” 
When Mr. Elwes quitted parliament, he was, in. 
the common phraſe, a fiſh. out of water.” He had 
for ſome years, been a member of a card club, at 
the mount coffee houſe, and, by a conſtant atten- 
dance on this meeting, he conſoled himſelf for the 
loſs of his ſeat. . The play was moderate, and he: 
enjoyed the fire and candle at a general expence, 
Much, therefore, of his time was paſſed in the 
Mount coffee houſe ; but fortune ſeemed reſolved 
on ſome occafions, to diſappoint his hopes, and force 
from him that money which no power could per- 
ſuade him to betow. He ſtill retained ſome fond- 
neſs for play, and imagined he had no ſmall {kill at 
picquet. It was his ill luck to meet with a gentle... 
man who thought the ſame of himſelf, and on much N 
better grounds; for after a conteſt of two days and 
a night, in which Mr. Elwes continued with a per- 
ſeverence which avarice will inſpire, he roſe the 
loſer of a ſum no leſs than three thouſand pounds: 
which was paid by a draft on Meſſrs. Hoars, and 
received the next morning. This was the laſt folly - 
_- of+the kind Mr, Elwes was guilty f. 
Alt length he retired to his ſeat at Stoke. On his 
REES fo, A ei 


Ba | 
uniform and {yſtematic. . 
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arrival there, he remarked . he had loft a great deal 
of money very tooliſhly, but that a man grew. wier. 


by time,” Oe 
. And now no gleam of favourite paſſion. or any 
ray of amuſement broke through the gloom of pe- 
His. inſatiable. deſire of ſaving was become 

; He ſtill rode about the 
country on. an old brood mare, (which was all he 


had left,) but then he. rode her very conomically, 


on the ſoft turf adjoining the road, without putting 


himſelf to the expence of ſhoes. . 


In the advance of the ſeaſon, his morning em- 


ployment was to pick up chips, ſticks, or. bones to 


carry to the fire in his pocket, During the harveſt . 
he would amuſe himſelf with going into the fields, 


to glean the corn on the grounds of his own ten- 
ant. When he had his river drawn, though ſome- 
times horſe loads of ſmall fiſh were taken, not one 
would he ſuffer to be thrown in again. 
the laſt ſtate of putrefaction, would he continue to 
eat. In ſhort, whatever Cervantes or Moliere have: 
pictured in their moſt ſportive moods, of avarice 


Game in 


zn the extreme, was realized or furpaſſed by Mr. 


Elwes, though then. judged to be worth about @. 
million. | 5 15 


The 18th of 8 1789, cloſed the life of K 
this extraordinary man, who left, 10 will, (of pro- 


perty and eſtates not entailed, ) the ſum of five hun- 


dred thouſand pounds, to his two natural ſons, . 


George and John Elwes Efqrs. 
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DISSERTATION; 
ON 


e ALE.. 


Bug in company with ſeveral” friends at a: 
public entertainment, one of the party extra- 
vagantly commended the goodneſs of a malt liquor 
called [mall or table beer, appealing to the judgment 
of another who accidently was of opinion that the 
liquor fo warmly commended could not be good; 
for all ale to be good muſt. be ſtrong: and this ſeems 
to have been the belief of all men of underſtanding 
in the remoteſt ages of antiquity. It is of this ferong 
or good ale I am now about to write. 

. ſhall not at preſent examine when this liquos 
called ſtrong: ale, was invented, or who was the in- 
ventor of it, though I may in the lequal hint of that, 
I.have very good authority to prove good ale of 
Egyptian origin; and the name it goes by at pre- 
' ſent in that. country, is the firſt or moſt ancient name 
of it, that is-to ſay, bowzy, from Wwhence undoubt- 
edly is derived our Engliſh word” to bow/e, Whiclr 
properly means to drink heartily of ſtrong, or goo 
ale; for we never-ſay of a man who is uſed to drink 
vine in large qauntities, that he is a bow/eng felfow, 
but only of a flrong ale or beer drinker. This 
word bow ſy, (I aſſert from Dr. Shaw and the- learn- 
ed Dr. Peocock) is derived from Buſiris, the name 
of a city in Delta, ſo called from its having the tomb 
ol. Ojzrss 1 im it, which was eretted by Iſis: tor By. 


Iris, 
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Aris, in the Egyptian language, ſignifies the tomb 


of Oſiris, and this I think goes to prove good ale ot 


great antiquity. 


* Reſpetting its good qualities, there can be no 


room to doubt, that the 2 drinkers of wine, 


brandy, rum, hollands, and all ſcalding ſpirits are 
the main pillars of the faeulty; gout, emaciated bo- 


dies, and a ſpeedy ns”! of nature, are the hourly 


attendants on theſe, while the bow/er of good ale is 


the picture of good health, plenty, and good hu- 


mour; his ſtamina is impreved, he gives a race of 


beings to the world worth the ſun to look on, and 


the good ale-bowſer retains his faculties to the lat- 
eſt period of human exiſtance, when like a full ripe 
filbert he ilips the ſhell of life, and drops into the 
grave, reſpetted by all good fellows; and this I 


think a ſufficient argument for its particular recom- 
 mendation, _ Jen 


I it were neceſſary, I would prove how much 


good ale has been the delight and admiration of all 


vations upon earth, We learn from Athenecus, 


| that it had been long commended for its excellent 


qualities; Sophocles extolls it to the clouds, in his 
Triptolemus : Hecatacus prefers it in his Europæ, 
Periodus, Ariſtophanus, in ſhort, a thouſand of the 


moſt learned cf antiquity have ſung or laid highly 


of ſrong ale, which certainly goes to prove its great 
reſpectability. 3 * 

The ancient learned of our own nation have not 
been behind in their commendations of good ale, 
to obtain a cup of this and a good capon, the luſty 
father of a convent was never without an excuſe 


for penetrating the aboads of plenty and hoſpitality. 


* 


With 
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With roſy gills the prieſts of yore 
Enter'd the farm, on conſcience ſcore; 

F'the wicker chair he ſat him down, 

Th' obſequio us family around 

Attended to his ſolemn tale. 

'T was not for them his rev'rence came, 

The archer took a higher aim; 

He knew mine hoſt preſerv'd a caſk; 
For's conſcience keeper kept a flaſk ; 

His errand was for nut-brown ale. 


This brings to my recollection ſome excellent old 
rhymes 1n praiſe of, good ale, I was once fo pleaſ- 
ed with them that I took a tranſcript from a miſſall, 
the production of the poet-laureat Sir John Gower, 
dated (if I miſtake not) 1382 ; rhymes which I 


think go to prove what no good fellow will deny, 


that good ale was a favourite beverage with good 
Engliſh bowſers of antiquity. 5 Of 8 


ol RHYMES IN PRAISE OF - 
5; GOOD ALE . 
eee. 


J cannot eat a ſtore of meat, 
But ſure I think that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood; 
Tho' I go bare, take ye no care, 
Nothing am I a cold. 
I'll ſtuff my ſkin ſo well within, 
Of jolly good ale and old, 
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Back and ſides go bare, go bare, 
Both foot and hand go cold; 


But belly, god ſend thee good ale _— 


Whether it be new or old. 


J love no roaſt but a nut brown.toaſt, 


And a crab laid on the fire; 


A little hread ſhall do my ſtead, 


Much bread I don't deſire. 


No froſt or ſnow, no wind I'trow, 


Can hurt me if I would; 


J am ſo wrapt, and rounly capt, 


Of jolly. good ale and old. 
Back and ſides, IN 


And Tib, my "wile Yhatt t as her life, | 


Loves well good ale to ſeek ; 


Full oft drinks ſhe, till ye may ſee 


The tears run down her cheek. 


Then doth ſhe how], to me the bowl, 


E'en as a er fhould; 


And faith ſweetheart, I took my part, | 


Of IT oY ale and old. | 
Back and.ſides, e. 


Now let them drink, till they nod and wink; 


Even as good fellows. ſhould do; 
They ſhall not miſs, ſo have the bliſs 


Good ale does bring men to. 


And all poor ſouls that have ſcow er'd bowls, 


Or them that have luſtily trolde; 


God fave the lives of them and their wives, 


Whether they be young or old. 


„„ 


Back and ſides go bare, go bare, 
Both foot and hand go cold; 
But belly god ſend thee good ale enough, 
Whether it be new or old. 


After this, I think, none but a milk ſop will at- 
tempt to diſpute the excellency of good ale. I ſhall 
take up a little more of your time, to ſnew the no- 
bility of good ale: ſtart not at the word, I ſay the 
nobility of good ale; for this delectable liquor we 
have ſhewn the world is indebted to an old Egyptian 
king 1 there was a time when kings ſtudied arts 
and fciences, and were very uſeful to the nations 
they governed, by conſulting the good people more 
than their own private Intereſts) his name was as 1 
_have-ſhewn, Oſiris, Who was, after his death, for the 
great good he did mankind, by the introduction of 
good ale, worſhipped as a god, and this I think will 
go to prove, as well the nobility of good ale, as the 
_ gratitude of its bowſers. „„ - 

And now, brethren of every honourable deno- 


mination (for I would deprive the -black-leg f, 
good ale) I ſincerely wiſſr that you and I may never? 
want a friend, and a'pitcher of good ale to give him; = *4 be rn 
and farther as your phy ſician, I recommend, when-+ 
ever you are overtaken with vapour or hypocondri- 


_ acal perplexities, to take a good drop of good ale, 
and it will not only cure your malady D but elevate 5 
_ you to the pleaſures of. paradife, 2s at does your 
friend and brother. © EET 
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| AXECBOTES, 
DESCRIPTION | + + 
orf THE : „ 

HOBBY HORSE DANCE. 
From Plot's Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, page 430* 
AT Abbot's, or now rather Paget's Broom- | 
ey, they had alſo.within memory, a ſort of 
ſport, which they celebrated at Chriſtmas, * New- 
Year, or Twelfth-Day) called the hobby hor/e 
Dance, from a.perſon that carried the image of a 
horſe between his legs, made of thin boards, and in 
his hand a bow and arrow, which paſſing through 
_ x bole in the bow, and ſtopping upon a ſhoulder it 
had in it, he made a ſnapping noiſe as he drew it 
to and fro, keeping time with the muſie; with this 
man danced ſix others, carrying on their ſhoulders 
as many vgein- deer s heads, three of them painted 
White, and three red, with the arms of the chief fa- 

milies, (viz. Paget, Bagot and Wells) to whom the 
kxevenues of the town chiefly belonged, depicted on 
palms of them, with which they danced the 


- hgys, and other country dances, to this hobby horſe 


dance, tbere alſo belonged a pot, which was. kept 


oe by turns, by four or five of the chiefs. of the town, 


whom they called Reeves, who provided cafes and 
ale io be put in this pot: all people Who had any 
kinduneſs for the good antert of the inſtitution of 
the ſport, giving hence a price for themſelves and 
- femilies, and to forergners too, that came to ſee it; 
with which money, (the charge of the cakes and ale 
being defrayed) tLey not only pig their church 
but kept their poor too: which charges are not 
dw,, perhaps, fo chearfully born 


„Als, c. 
CURIOUS TRAITS 

IN THE CHARACTER or THE | 

- PRESENT KING OF NAPLES.- 


uy MRS. FIOZz21, 


Ti King of Naptes rides and rows, and tun: 
the wild 19555 and catches fiſii in the bay, and 
Tells it in the market, as dear as he can too; but 
gives away the money tliey pay him for it, and that 
directly, ſo that no fuſpicion of meannels, or any 
thing worſe than a little rough merriment, can cer 
be attached to this muy honeſt, open, undeligning . 
character. 8 Wy 
Stories of monarchs ſeldom give me pleafute, ; 
who ſeldom am perſuaded to give credit, tö tales 
told of perlons few people can 55 acceſs to, and 
Whofe behaviour towards thofe few, is eircumſeti- 
bed within the laws of inſipid and dull routine 8 
but this prince lives among his ſubjects, with the 
old Roman idea of à window before his boſom. 
They know that the worſt of him is, he ſhoots — 
birds, dances with the- girls, eats macaroni, and” 55 
helps himſelf. to it with his fingers, and rows agaumnlt 
te watermen in the bay, tift one of them buff ot 
a bleeding at the noſe, laſt week, with uncourtly 
3 out-do the king, who won the triffling Wa- 
this accident. Having conquered, laughed 
5 ef leaped on {hore, . ami& the aeclamations of the 
_ populous, who huzzued him home:to the palace, 
from whence he ' ſent. double the ſum he had won 
 tothe-waterman's zavite- and. children, with other t to- . 
kens of kindneſs. 7 
EE 5 Meantime, while "oy 13 happy hunſclf, hei is e. 
555 a dejermined to make no man nilerable.. 


a CENT Ig I 


_ | ANECDOTES, | 
When the emperor and the grand duke, talked 


to him of their new project for reformation in the 
church, he told them, he ſaw little advantage they 
brought into their ſtates by thefe new-fangled no-. 
tions; that when he was at Florence and Milan, 
the dence a Neopolitan could he find in either, 
while his capital was crowded with refugees from 
thence; that, in ſhort, they might do Wain Way, 
but he would do his :: that he had not now an ene- 
my in the world, public or private; and that he 
would not now make himſelt any, for the ſake of 
propagating things he did not underſtand, and 
would not take the trouble to ſtudy: that he ſhould” 
ſay his prayers as he uſed to do, and had no doubt 


of their being heard, while he only. begged bleſſings., 
on his beloved people. So if theſe wiſe brothers 


in law, would learn of him to enjoy life, inſtead of 
{hartening it by unneceſſary cares, he invited them 


„ 


to ſee him, the next morning, to play a match at 


tennis. 
At 3 iS; 
ANECDOTE. 


or ALONZO . KING OF PORTUGAL, 


' A LONZO the IV. ſurnamed the brave, aſcend. 
ed the throne of Portugal in the vigor of his 
age. The pleaſures of the chaſe engrofied all his 
attention; his confidants and favourites encouraged: 
and allured him to it. His time was ſpent in the 
foreits of Cintra, While the affairs of government 


were neglefted, or executed by thoſe whole. intereſt 


it was to keep their ſovereign in ignorance. His 


33. 


preſence, at laſt, being neceſſary at a he en- 
tered the council with all the . ee of a 
young ſportſman, and with great: familiarity and 
gaity, entertained his- nobles with the hiſtory of a 
| whole month ſpent in hunting, fiſhing and ſhooting. 
When he had finiſhed his narative, a og of 
the: firſt rank roſe up. —* Courts and camps,” ſaid, 
he were allotted to kings, not woods an er 37 
even the affairs of private men ſuffer, when recrea- 
tion is preferred to buſineſs—but when the whims, 
of pleaſure of kr the thoughts of kings, @ whole 
nation is conſigned to ruin. We came here for o 

ther purpoſes than to hear the exploits of the chaſe; 
exploits, which are intelligible only to grooms and. 


TALES, Ne. 


flaulconers. If your majeſty will attend to the wants - 


and remove the grievances of your people, you 
will find them obedient ſubjetts ; if. not' The 
king ſtarted with rage, interrupted———-** If not, 
what? . If not,” reſumed the nobleman in a 
firm tone, «they will look for another, and a better-: 
king.“ eu in the higheſt tranſport of paſſion. 
ballened out of the room. Ina little while, however, 
he returned calm and reconciled.—“ I perceive,” 
ſaid he © the truth of what you ſay. He that will 
not execute the duties of a king cannot long, have 
god ſubjects. Remember, from this day, you have 
nothing more to do with Alonzo the Jpory man, but 
with Alen the hang Y e 
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and many other writers, 1s neither unlawful, 


' REFLECTIONS: ON GAMING. 


IE price: of paying at games of chance? 
and ſkill, tho' it has been much-objected to, 
and highly cenſured by Hartley, Harvey, Shenſton, 


nor 


unreaſonable, as far as it is eonſiſtant with the rules 

of honour and 4 integrity; and as far as it contributes 
either to the relaxation of the mind, or affords di- 
verſion to our friends: but then every perſon ſhould” 


avoid the abuſe of its liberty, and not to be too 


vert the attention of bis mind from a ſteady 
rence to the important buſineſs of his life. 


mind, or injure his family or eſtate. 


much a ſlave to his recreations, or ſuffer them to di- 


adhe- 


The 


prudent gameſter will never play for ſuch large 
ſums as, it- he loſes, will either difcompole- bis 


hb Under ſueh reſtrictions, the playing at cards, or 

any other game, is an innocent and agreeable- amuſe. | 
ment: but in the preſent age, theſe rules are little at- 
tended to by tha generality of our nobility and gen- 
try, whether male or female, who ſhould be the great 

examples and eneouragers-of induſtry and virtue; 
as well as by the trading part of - the nation, Who 
vainly attempt, by luxury and diſſipation, to rival 
the nobility i in the leaſt amiable part of their charac- 
ters. Health, fortune, reputation, ſerenity of mind, 
and every thing that is vaſuable in life, are ſacrificed 
to the love of play. Whole nights and days are 
frequently ſpent in the trifling and deſpicable em- 
ployment of throwing a dye, or in ſhuffling, cutting, 


and dealing a pack of cards; and ſuch Jarge ſums 


Hoxriſhing condition to penury and diſtreſs. 


ventured and loft, as often reduce. families from a 


What 


' FALES; &c. 35 


1 What age ſo large a crop of vices bore, 

Or when was avarice extended more ? 

Or when more dice with moreprofuſion thrown ? 

The well-fal'd fob not empty'd now alone. 
But gameſters for whole patrimonies play, 
The ſtewards brings che deeds which muſt con- 

vey 
The loſt eſtate: what more then madneſs reigns, 
When one ſhort ſitting more then hundreds 
drains, 
And not enough i is left him 4 to ſupply 
- Board-wages, Or a ava $ livery ! 1 
| | DRYDEN S. Juvexar! 


The modern gaming-table i 18 me bene where e- 
very kind of fraud is prattiſed ; and where falſe- 
hoods, imprications, and the moſt opprobious epi- 
thets are adopted, which often cancel the moſt ſa- 
cred bonds of friendſhip, and produces in lieu of 
of them, diſſimulation, envy, malice and revenge. 
Candor-obliges us to hope, that matters are ne- 
ver carried to ſuch deſperate lengths, among the 
ladies, when they play; though the tongue of ſcan- 
dal proclaims that many of them, from their fre- 
quent and high gaming, are often reduced to great 
meannelſs and diſtreſs; and that many ſums, which 
ſhould belong to the honeſt and induſtrious tradeſ- 
man, are by them ſquandered away at the gaming- 
table. It is certain, however, that the hours a6. 
away unheeded, when at play, without any im- 


provement, or rational delight; and that all conver- 5 


zation is ſuſpended, except the frequent repetition 
ol a few nes Phraſes, and 0 alterca- 
tions. : 
But in order to: do ric Jos ce to the ladies 1 

7 the 


AN robdorks. 


the preſent day, and keep: them a little in coun - 
tenance, I ſhall give a general portrait of the game - 
ſters of 1725, (upwards of ſeventy years, ago) as 
2 by the. mately pencil of Dr. „ 
Sui ——_— 


/ 


Leu took N . 9 


* " 
> 


| How can the nite aid i pen, 
Unſkill'd in all the terms of art? 


Or in harmonious numbers put 
The deal, the ſhuffle, and the cut? 


All the ſuperſlous -whims relate. 
Which fill a female gameſter's pate: 
What agony of ſoul ſhe feels 

To fee a Knave's inverted heels. 

She draws up card by card, to find | 
Good fortune peeping from behind. 

| With pan heart, and earneſt eyes 
In hop — ee ſpadillo „ 
In und oy alas k her hope is fled ; 

She draws an ace, and finds it 5 AG 
She's ever with new fancy ſtruck, 
Tries twenty: charms to mend her luck. 
This morning when the parſon came, 

I faid I ſhould: not win a game. 
This odious chair bow came I ſtuck in't * 
I think 1 never had good luck in't.— 
Stand further, girl, ur get you gone, 

I always loſe when you look on. 


: Lord, madam, you have loſt codille ; 


I never ſaw you play ſo. ill. ; 

Nay, madam, give me leave to lay, 

"Twas you who threw:the game away, ALES IO 
When Lady Trickſey play d a Dur; 


1 . 


TALES, Kc. 


I ſaw yoꝝ toueh ur weddi ring. 
3 7 Lady al d a "tag, Wl 
You looks a wand begun with H, 

And I know whom you meant to teach, 
Becauſe you hold the king of hearts ; 
Fye, madam, leave theſe little arts. 
That's not ſo bad as one thad rubs 

Her chair to call the king of clubs, 
And make her partner underſtand 

A matadore is in her hand. . 
Madam you have no cauſe to flounce,.. 
I ſwear 1 ſaw you thrice renqunce: 
And truly, madam, I know when 
Inſtead of five, you. ſcored me ten. 
Spadillo here has got a mark, 

A child may know it in the kz 
I gueſs the hand it ſeldom 1 


1 vim nn. would pare their nails, 
SOUTT'A . MaynaLAnIEG, 
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ye 


ANTIQUITY OF FORESTS. | 


A Foreſt is a vaſt extenſive wood; in French 
lieu foretier et ſauvage: in Latin Locus yl. 


_ wveftris et Ja tuoſus. Manwood, in his foreſt laws, 
cap. 1, no. 1, thus defines it: oo 


A foreſt is a certain territory of woody 


2 grouncy and fruitful paſtures, priviledged for wild 


eaſts, and fowls of foreſt; chaſe, and warren, to reſt 


and ahice there in the ſafe protection of the king, for 


his princely delight and pleaſure: which territory 


of groun I ſo priviledged, is meered and bounded 
by unremoveable marks, meers and boundaries, 


either known by matter or record, or elſe by pre- 
ſcription, and alſo repleniſhed with wild beaſts of 


venery or chaſe; and with great coverts of vert“ 
for the ſuccour of the ſaid wild beaſts; for the pre- 


ſervation and continuance. of which ſaid place, to- 


_ gether with the vert, or veniſon, there are certain 
particular laws,  priviledges, and offices belonging 


to the ſame.” et 95 | 
The manner of making foreſts, as the ſame au- 


thor informs us, is as follows : The king ſends 
out his commiſſion under the great, ſeal of England 
directed to certain diſcreet perſons, for the view, 


peram- 


= VERT, which m the French ſignifies groen, comprehenda 
every thing which bears CREBN leaves in the _ 8 5 
5 | oy M AN. u. 31. | 


Free A 


eranibulation, meeting and bounding of the place 
he mindeth to be a foreſt, which being returned in- 
to chancery, proclamation is made throughout all 
the ſhire where the ground lieth, that none ſhall, 
hunt or chaſe any manner of wild beaſts in that 
precinct, without the king's ſpecial licence; after 
which he appointeth ordinances, laws, and officers 
fit for the preſervation of the vert and veniſon; 
and ſo it becometh a fore/t by matter of record.” - 
A foreſt, in the ſtrift ſenſe of the word, cannot 
be in the hands of any but the king; and the rea- 
ſon aſſigned is, becauſe no other perſon has power 
to grant a commiſſion to be a juſtice in Eyre, to 
hotd count Me Eon ee ig 
The Norman kings not only incloſed foreſts, but 
: beuge thoſe who hunted and killed any of the 
beaſts, with the greateſt ſeverity. Brompton tells 
us that William I. cauſed the eye of a man to be 
e, out, who took either a buck or a bar: and 
Knighton informs us that his ſon William Rufus 
would hang a man for taking a do. 
Henry I. made no diſtiction between him who 
killed a man and a buck, and puniſhed thoſe who 
deſtroyed the game (though not in the foreſt} either 
by forfeiture of their goods or loſs of limbs; but 
: = $a AI. made it only impriſonment for a time. 
His fa Rickard I. revived the old laws for puniſh- 
ing thoſe Who were convicted of hunting in the fo- 
reſts: vi. that they ſhould be caſterated, and have 
their eyes pulled out: but that king afterwards a- 
boliſhed this puniſnment, and appointed ſuch con- 
victs to abjure the realm, be committed or pay a 
The hiſtorians of thoſe times inform us, that Neu 
Foreſt was raiſed by the deſtruftion of twenty-tws; 
ee 8 pariſh 
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partſh churches, and many villages, chaples, and 
| Wert for the fpace e e . 12 which 
ſome attribute the misforthnes that befel ſeveral bf 
thofe princes in that foreſt, and particularly that 
Rufus was there #hot by Tyrrel : : and, before him, 
Richard, the brother of Henry I. was there killed 
by a foldier ; and Henry, es nephew of Robert, 
tde eldeſt ſon of the deer, hung, like Abfa- 
5 lom, 1 in the boughs of the foreſt. 
8 1H New Foreſt, there are bi bey. eight. in 


1 En | 
_ Ahe ie woe, fog prep er the beaſts of the "8 

| reſt: viz. the hart mind, urk, boar, wolf and 

| hare; but 1278 all wor verry! of e | 
= | LUDICROUS ANECDOTE. - 
al . n os OF FR 
3 E Abbe Beaufremont, of Scey-ſur-Saone,. 
= in France, although always followed by nu- 
=—_ raten ſervants, ſtately horſes, and brilliant car- 
rriages, loved, in his odd way, to ſteal oftefi from 
_ the luſtre which attended bim, One tay, in a jour 
dmey towards Lorrain, dreft almoſt like a country 
curate, with his caſſock+*truſfed up, coarſe'worſted* 
_ fockings, and thick ſhoes, with a large ſtaff in his* 
__ hand, he had got two or three hours Journey before 
| | "ns attendants, "He arrived at an inn, enters“ tel | 
WM j , '1 9 5 | Tm . 
if | | | 5 "=P 
{| | 
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kitchen, where his appearance occaſioned no great Fr 
| ſenſation. In an upper room, four ofſicers, petit 


maitres, belonging to the regiment Du Roi, were | 


pratling to the ſervant maids, in waiting for their 
dinner, which occupied, and almoſt diſtracted the 


landlady, The Abbe Beaufremont inquires if there 2 


be any one in the inn with whom he wy dine. 
The landlady looking at him over her ſhoulder, an- 
ſwers, that there are only four gentlemen in the 


r, an- 


houſe ; but if he will wait a little ſome carriers 


were expected, with whom he may ſit at. table. 


Beaufremont, who ſaw an adventure in this ſtill, 1374 
deſtres a maid. to requeſt permiſſion from the offi. 


cers to admit him to their meſs. The maid gocs 
up, deſcribes the perſonage ; the officers, wilhing 
to divert themſelves at the expence of ſuch an in- 
mate, conſent. Beaufremont appears, is taken for 
a country curate, or village ſchoolmaſter; and is 
received with e igrams and falſe com liments. 

The malicious Abbe prolongs the miſtake by an af- 
ſumed ſimplicity, They fit down to table the worlt 
' PieFes are put on his plate: his nieee is ſpoken of; 
he is rallied on. his connexion - with his ſervant 
maid: in ſhort, he is treated with every imperti- 
nence in which ſuch young fops abound. His pa- 

tience, and the wine, encreaſe their petulence. The 


* 


ſert comes in. The Abbe's noſe was alittle long, £ 


and. receives many a fillip, At length he hears a 
noiſe in the yard; his equipage has arrived. He 

ſteps 175 on {ome pretext, and returns with three 
pair of la 


& # 


cqueys, each armed with a cudgel. Treat 


lip gen ta my noſe. Qur petit maitres Nenn 


warmly, hut are completely well cudgelled; ang 
the execution being over, the Abbe 1 85 to then 
a E ' «. Ta #4 _ laughing : 


181 ; 


34 
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laughing, ſtep down, gentlemen, and pay your rec. 
Koning; and you may boaſt to your 2b that 
you have dined with the Abbe Beautremont. 


+++ 
AN ODD FISH, 


Cornwall, March 1, 1795. 


A MONG the numerous accidents cauſed by the 
A late floods, the following deſerve notice: 
An elderly gentleman, purſuant to his will, was 

carried to a village in che Weſt of England, to be 
intered with his anceflors. When the undertaker, 
with his attendants, had got near their journey's 
end, they ſtopped at an inn to refreſh, and plume 
JJ Ae EE Og CODY 

The landlord, being a jocoſe, merry man, and 
formerly acquainted with the deceaſed, after 


ſttthe reckoning was paid, inſiſted upon the com- 


pany partaking of a bowl of punch at his expence. 
Whilit this was making, the driver of the hearſe 
{not common with the gentlemen of the whip) told 
his maſter he did not like punch, and if he pleaſed 
he would move gently on, till he ſhould overtake 


Tn 
> 


le had not gone more than half a mile, before 
he came near a rivulet, which from the melting of - 
the ſnow, had overflown it's banks, and laid the 

, et EN RS 
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The coachman being a ſtranger to the road, miſ- 
ſed the track, and in endeavouring to gain the op- 
poſite ſide of the brook, had a ſteep precipice to al- 
cend; however, he got up with ſome difficulty. 
but from the frequent and ſudden jolts of the hearſe 
the coffin became looſe, and ſliding back to the 
tail, which had been neglected to be faſtened, fell 
into the water, and went down with the ſtream 
77. il FO TOs | 
The driver not knowing of his loſs, kept jogging 
on, till joined by the mournful tribe, and a num- 
ber of the deceaſed's tenants who accompanied the 
_ proceſſion to the churchyard gate, where the whole 
pork was aſſembled to form the funeral train, and 
ing a requiem for his departed ſoul. _ ; 


, 


The bearers being ready, the mourners arranged, 
and every thing in order, the undertaker ordered 
the corpſe to be unhearſed, but no corpſe was there! 
 —Every one was ſtruck with wonder and amaze- 
ment: the undertaker ſtood aghaſt! the driver, en- 
feebled, and unable to ſupport himſelf, let fall his 
reins! the bearers appeared like ſo many flatuzs,, 
_ motionleſs and dumb! In this delemma they canti- 
nued for ſome time. They very well knew all was 

{afe the preceding night, and how to account for 
its being gone, no one could imagin. 


After a long pauſe, one of the company recollecc- 
ted that the maſter of the inn where they lay, exexr= ** 
eiſed. the trade of a plumber, as well as the calling 
af an innkeeper; and that nothing was more pro- 
bable than that he had ſtolen the corpſe for the ſake, 
JJ oO RET TT a7 ae 7” 
This was no ſooner ſuggeſled than the underta- 
ker mounts his ſteed, and hurries back, ſeizes the 
landlord, and drags him before a magiſtrate, who, | 
15 3... upon 
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poi the oath: of the undertaker, commits him to 
priſon. n 

This very much armed the neighbourhood, and 
every one was concerned for the landlord, who 155 
till now ſupported a good character. 

The next day the water being abated, began to 
run clear, when an old woman croſſing the brook, ; 
faw- the gliſtening of nails in the coffin, and ſup- 
poles. it to be a large fiſh that had come up with the 

650d, and being entangled with the weeds could 
not return. This the relates to ſome more old 
women whom ſne met, when one of them ſaid it 
was a prediction of ſome great event, for ſuch a fiſh 
was caught in the fame river the very day king 
Charles the I. was beheaded, and that the pariſh 
clerk had a memorandum of it in writing, which he 
| had found oye his 8 er 8 curioſi- 
ties. eee 15 

The report of fo curious a phenomenon ſoor 
drew together a vaſt number of the countty people, 
who, from the banks could eaſily perceive the glit- 
tering in the water, but no body was ſuffered to go 
near 'til! fuch time as nets were fixed for preventing 

ts eſcape. „ 
. + Exery precaution for ech the fiſh being ta- 


= ken ,,the nets were drawn together, and then to the 


el. 


it 1 Sore, xvhen the loſt coffin was found; to the great 
fiſe of the company. This diſcovery eauſed the 
rake: to be recalled, the innkeeper reſtored to 
: bis 3 the body ekrombed, and ths $550k Bo 
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TALES, See,” 3 7 
Omnium rerum Viciſtudo. 8 
A HUMOROUS AND MORAL TALE, | 


Men change with fortune, manners change with climes, | 
| Tenets with books, and principles with times. | 


7 4 HUS popular prejudices, private pique, kale 
taſte and judgment, or the headlong impulſe 


of folly and * may counteract all the efforts 
of ſtr uggling genius, and render as abortive its en- 
deavours to pleaſe, as thoſe of the Old Man and his, 
Son, in the fable, who, by turns, led, drove, rode, 
and carried the aſs, to pleaſe the i of . 
individuals. e „ 


But all in c= tel anon 
And the . ſhort ſtory y, ſetting forth he em- | 
barraſſments, e and diſtreſſes of an 


Englifh Traveller, in paſſing thro“ four different, 
countries in 3 MAY: in tome + ME Pk ta 


+ 44> 


5 the etiquette of 1 I he to provide: 
myſelf with a paſſport ; for, as my buſi neſs Was 85 


No concern to foreign nations, 1 had no notion that | 4 
_ had any bulinely to concern themſelves, e 2 


+ I had to ſhape my courſe thro” the territories of © | 
neutral and contending powers. I landed in Hol- 
land, and paſſed the uſual examination: but 59 


| cofeſſng, that the eee 2 85 


— 
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- was of a private nature, I was impriſoned, croſs-ex- 
amined, ſearched bag and baggage, and finding no 
caufe to detain me, I was at length permitted to pur- 

ſue my journey. c 0 
Jo the officer of the guard who conducted me 
to the frontiers, I complained bitterly of the loſs I 1 

mould ſuſtain by the delay; and, as we were then 
in alliance with the ſtates, I {wore it was unfriend- 
ly—it was ungenerous—five hundred Dutchmen 
might have travelled through Great Britain without 
 T queſtion ;—they never queſtioned any ſtranger in 
Great Britain, nor ſtopped them, nor impriſoned 
them, upon any. pretext whatever rouſed from his 
native phlegm, by these refleRions on the police of 
his country, the Dutchman ſlowly drew the pipe 
from his mouth, and puffing out a volume of ſmoke, 

Mynbeer,“ ſays he, ven you voorſt ſet foot in de 

land of de ſeven united Provinſhes, you ſhould ave 
declared you vaſh a marſhand and come upon affairs 
df commerce,” and then replacing his pipe in his 
Mouth again, he relapſed into immoveable tacitur- 
nity. This was a hint, however; and fo, being re- 
leaſed from this unſocial companion, I ſoon arrived 
t a French town, where the ſentry at the gate re- 
queſted my permiſſion to aſk for my paſſport ; and, 

8 n telling him bluntly that I had none, he hegged 

pPardon ten thouſand times for de liberte he vas o- 
blige to take by conducting me to de Commiſſaire. 

Monfieur le Commiſſaire received me with true 

- French politeſſe and with all the graces of Gallic 
rug and grin, made the uſual enquiries; and I, be- 
ing determined to avoid the error which cauſed ſuch 
inconvenience before, replied, that affairs of com- 
merce had brought me to the continent. 


Mon Dieu! ſays the Commiſſaire, “ tis un 
Pe Mu e negocuant _ 


negociant une Bourgeois ! Here take him avay to 
de Marechauſſee, me vil examine autre fois, at dis 
time I muſt go dreſs for de Opera, allons I'. © 


Monſieur Anglois,“ ſays the French ſoldier, as 
he conducted me to the guard room, you ſhould = 
not ave mention de commerce to Monſieur le Com- 
miſſaire; dey pay no regard totrafhque in dis coun- 


trey: you ſhould ave tell Monſieur le Commiſſaire 
dat you come here to dance, to ſing, and to dreſs a 


la Francoiſe, den he vould ave treat a you vid beau- 


coup de compliment and conge down to de ground, 
even, ſix, two, three, ſaur, time, vid tres humble 


ſerviteur, Monſieur, my Lor Anglo is. 
This was but poor conſolation ; but, however, 
it was all I could get; ſo 1 had the honour of ſpend- 
ing the night in a French guard-room, with a ſet of. 
wretches as ragged as ſcarecrows, and the next day 
the Commiſſaire condeſcended to let me go about 
my buſineſs. it fel l | 


*« Proceeding on my way a few leagues further, 


I fell in with a detachment of German chaſſeurs, 


who demanded my name, quality, and what brought 


me there? Upon which I told them that I came to 


en and to dreſs ;—*+* To dance to ſing, 


and to dreſs! He's a French ſpy, ſays one: he. 
muſt be hanged, ſays another: ſo I was command- 
ed to mount behind a dragoon, and away they ſcam- 
pered with me, full drive, to the camp. 
When I came there, inſtead of a rope, Loy 


met with a reprimand, for giving ſuch a fooliſh c:: 
count of myfelf, and was preſently diſcharged, 
with a word or two by way of advice.“ We 
Germans, ſays the commanding afficer, eat, 
drink, and ſmoke; thoſe are our favourite employ- 

ments; and had vou informed the dragoons that 


att gh > 


you 
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yon followed no other bufineſs, you would have 
faved them, vourſelf and me an infinite deal. ob 
| trouble. ; 
Soon after this eſcape, I approached the Pruſſian : 
dominions, where my examination was ſtill more! 
ſtrict; however, I had got my leſſon, and ſo told: 
them that my only buſineſs there was to eat, drink, 
and ſmoke. “ To eat, drink, and ſmoke!” ſays: 
the officer: impoſſible! there can be no ſuch; 
characters, except among the Hottentots. Sir, you: 
are an impoſtor, and. muft be tied up to the picket 
til you can give a better account of yourſelf.”'— 
„Sir, ſays I to the Pruthan officer, upon my 1 
nour I am no Hottentot, but an unfortunate Englifh- 
man, who have run the 1 in ſuch manner as. 
no poor devil ever did before. | 
II have been impriſoned in n Holland by 3 Th 
my own affairs to myſelf. I have been confined a 
whole night in a French guard-room, .for owning: 
that 1 was an honeſt dealer and chapman. I have 
been threatened to be hanged for a {py in Germany, 
only for ſaying that I came there to dance, ſing, and 
drels; and now I am to be treated worſe than a 
Hottentot for acknowledging that I came to eat, 
drink, and ſmoke. But, fir, it you will only be fs: 
d as to tell me what other account I may give: 
of myſelf, fo as to avoid that damn'd picketing ſpike, 
you will do me the greateſt ſervice in the world; 
for, as Jam troubled with very tender, feet, upon 
my ſoul J ſhall never be able to bear it. The Pruffis: 
a officer laughed very heartily, and ce 
ſafely conducted back to the frontiers of Germany. 
Make the beſt of your way home, my good friend, 
yy he, „nor W em time 0 labour youre 


7 654 


die. 
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loft, ſince, if you take back with vou this uſeful. 

leſſon, your — and diſtreſſes in this 
ſhort journey may be of infinite ſervice in your 
journey through life: never take any man's word 
for what will pleaſe another: never falſify your own: 
word, for the ſake of pleaſing any body: and in Wat 
ever quarter of the world you may hereafter. b2 a 
reſident, or a wanderer, be aſſured, that the hopes of 
_ pleaſing every body will be found as chinaericai as 
the invention ot human wings, or the diſcovery of 


the philoſopher's ſtone.” 


— 
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MONSIEUR DE SAR TIN. 

4 Merchant of high reſpeCtability in Bourdeaux, 
L had occafion to viſit Paris, upon commercial 
buſineſs, carrying with him bills and money to a 

very large amount. „ 3Þ 07 208 


On his arrival at the gates of Paris, a genteel; 


booking man opened the door of his carriage, and: 

addreſfſed him to this effett.—* Sir I have been 
Waiting for you ſome time; according to my notes, 
you were to arrive at this hour; and your 2 
your carriage, and your portmanteau, exactly an- 
fWering the defcription I hold in my hand, you will 
1 5 me to have the honour of conducting you to“ 
Monſieur de Sartine.“ ms 
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The gentleman, aſtoniſhed and alarmed at this, in- 
terruption, and ſtill more fo at hearing the name of 
the lieutenant of the police mentioned, demanded 
to know what Monſieur de Sartine wanted with 
him; adding, at the ſame time, that he never had 
committed any offence againſt the laws, and that he 
could have no right to interrupt or detain him. 
The meſſenger declared himſelt perfectly igno- 
rant of the cauſe of the detention; ſtating at the 
ſame time, that when he had conducted him to 
Monſieur de Sartine, he ſhould have executed his 
orders, which were merely miniſterial. 

After ſome further -explanations, the gentleman 
ermitted the officer to conduct him accordingly, 
Monſieur de Sartine received him with great po- 
liteneſs; and after requeſting him to be ſeated, to 
bis great aſtoniſhment, he deſcribed Eis portman- 
teau; and told him the exact fum in bills and ſpe- 
cie which he had brought with him to paris, and 
where he was to lodge, his uſual time of going to 
bed, and a' number of other circumſtanees, which 
the gentleman had conceived could only be known 
to himſelf. Monſieur de Sartine having thus exci- 
ted attention, put this extraordinary queſtion to 
him: Sir, are you a man of courage? 2 
tleman, ſtill more aſtoniſhed at the ſingularity of 
ſuch an interogatory, demanded the reaſon why he. 
put ſuch a ſtrange queſtion, adding, at the ſame 
time, that no man ever doubted his courage. Mon-: 
ſieur de Sartine replied, Sir, you are to be rob- 
bed and murdered this night !—If you are a man 
of courage, you muſt go to your hotel, and retire 
to xeſt at the uſual hour: but be careful that you 


40 not fall aſleep; neither will it be proper ſor you 


to look under the bed, or into any of the claſets 


The gen. 
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which are in your bed- chamber; which he accu. 
rately deſcribed ; © you muſt place your portman- 
teau in its uſual ſituation near your bed, and diſco- 
ver no ſuſpicion :—leave what remains to me.—If, 
however, you do not feel your courage ſufficient 
to bear you out, I will procure'a perfon who {hall 
perſonate you, and go to bed in your ſtead. 
| After ſome further explanation which convinced 
the gentleman that Monſieur de Sartine's intelli- 
gence was accurate in every particular, he refuſed 
to be perſonated, and formed an immediate reſolu- 
tion literally to follow the directions he had re- 
ceived: he accordingly went to bed at his uſual 
hour, which was eleven o'clock, At half paſt 
twelve (the time mentioned by .Monſieur de Sar. 
tine) the door of the bedehamber burſt open, and 
three men entered with a dark lantern, daggers, and 
piſtols. —The gentieman who of courſe was awake, 
perceived one of them to be his own ſervant. 'They 
rifled his portmanteau undiſturbed, and ſettled the 
plan of putting him to death. The gentleman hear. 
ing all this, and not knowing by what means he 
was to be reſcued, it may be naturally ſuppoſed, 
was under great perturbation of mind during ſuck 
an awful interval of ſuſpence; when at the mo- 
ment the villains were preparing to commit the 
horrid deed, four palice officers, acting under M. 
de Sartine's orders, who. were concealed under the 
| bed, and in the cloſet, ruſhed out and ſeized the of- 
Fenders with the property in their poſſeſſion, and in 
the act of preparing to commit the murder. 5 


The conſequence was, that the perpetration of 
the atrocious deed was prevented, and {ſufficient e- 
vidence obtained to convict the offenders; | Mon- 
ſieur de Sartine's intelligence enabled him to pre- 


« 2. 4 | vent | 
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vent this horrid offence of rolibery: and mole; b 
which, but for the accuracy of the ſyſtem, would 
probab] have been carried into execution, 
Another anecdote is mentioned of Monſieur de 
Sartine, relative to the emperor Joſeph the ſecond; 
that monarch having, in the year 1787, formed and 
romulgated a new code of laws relative to criminal 
EA cival offences; and alſo having eſtabliſhed what 
he conceived to be the beſt ſyſtem of police in Eu · 
rope, he could ſcarcely ever forgive the French na- 
tion, in conſequence of the accuracy and intelli.. 
* of Monſieur de Sartine, having been found 
much ſuperior to his own, notwithſtanding the 
immenſe pains he had beſtowed on on department 
of his government. 
A very notorious aller, who. was 6 ſubjest of 
the emperor, and who committed many attrocious 
Acts of violence and depredation, at Vienna, was tra- 


ced to Paris by the police eſtabliſhed by his ma. 


jeſty who ordered his ambaſſador at the court of 
Prance to demand that this delinquent ſhould be 
delivered up to public juſtice, _ 

Monſieur de Sartine acknowleged to the i impe⸗ 
viat ambaſſador, that the perion he enquired after 
Had been at Paris; that if it would be any ſatisfae- 
tion, he could inform him where he had lodged, and 
the different gaming tables, and other places of re. 
fort which he had frequented: while there; but that 
he was now gone. 55 
The ambaſſador, after ſtating the adcuraty and 
correct mode by which the police of Vienna was 
 <odukted, inſiſted that this offender muſt ſtill be in 
Paris; otherwiſe the emperor would not have c cons 

nde bun to Habe e. Fe 
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Mionſieur de Satin. ſmiled at the incrednlity of 
the imperial miniſter, and made a reply to the fol- 
lowing effect: 
WVDo me the honour, ſir, to > inkorit the emperor 
your maſter, that the perſon he looks for, left Paris 
on the tenth day of the laſt month; and is now 
lodged i in a back room, looking into a garden, .in 
the third ſtory of a houſe, number 93, i 
ſtreet, in his own capital of Vienna; where his 

hie will, by ſen ding to the ſpot, be ſure to find 
him. | 
It was literally as the French miniſter of police 
had ſtated.— The em eror, to his aſtoniſhment, 
found the delinquent in the houſe and apartment 
deſcribed ; but he was greatly mortified at this root 
of the accuracy of the French police; which in 
this inſtance, in point of intelligence, even in Vien- 
na, was diſcovered to be ſo much Tuperior to his 
Own. 


— 
e AN ESSAY 1 ks 
j | 00 the e! Reſemblance between fome N 
'* MEN AND SOME DOGS. | 


© Aye, i in the EN ye go for men, Th 
Is hounds, and greyhounds, mungrels, ſpanials, A 
Showghes, water-rugs, and demi-wolves are ycleped 
All by the name o dogs: * the valued file 34 
| Diſtinguiſhes the ſwift, the ſlow, the ſubtle, * * 
- + - Tho houſekeeper, the hunter; every one 
1 F | ba, According 
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: Tay nothing of the fhocks which they give his con- 
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| According to the giſt which bounteous nature 
. Hath in him cloſed ; wherby he does receive 
Particular addition, from the bil! 
That writes them all alike : and fo of men. | 
' _ SHAKESPEARE'sS MACBETH. 


[HE peruſal of the above lines threw me into a 
train of reflections, on the reſemblance be- 
tween ſeveral annimals of the human and the ca- 


The ſupple ſiniſter, and ſmooth togued ee, 
y to 


/ 


light is to diſcover errors in a work which has met 


with a favourable reception from the public, who 


% 


fits down with all the malice of an enemy, faſtens 


upon the {lighteſt deviation from the rigid rules of 
the Stagyrite, with the execrable ſatisfaction ofa 
Schaliger, and points them out to view with an 


: exulta- 
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exultation which does no credit to his heart, what-. 
ever compliments he may receive for his critical 
acumen—ranks with the cur, who 1s always ſnap- 
ping and ſnarling at every man he meets, ſticks 
lon to his heels, and annoys thoſe whom he aſfails 
in ſuch a manner, that they find it no eaſy matter 
to diſengage themſelves  _. . 
The pimp, who makes it the diſhonourable em- 
ployment of hs {;fe to make the life of a right hon- 
ourable perſonage happy, by drawing innocent girls 
from the paths of virtue, and putung them into his 
lordſhip's power, may be clafle | 
who hunts for that game his maſter wants to get in- 
to his poſſeſſion, and as ſoon as he ſees the poor 
birds endeavouring to make their eſape, gives him 
notice, that ſome of them at leaſt may be intercep- 
ted 16 thair . 
The country gentleman; who lives upon his pa- 
trimonial eſtate in the moſt prudent ſtyle, Which 
enables him at once to make a reſpectable appear- 


ed with the pornter, 


ance, and to endear himſelf to his indigent neigh, 


bours, by a well-governed hoſpitality, is (if the com- 
paring him to a dog carries no degradation with it) 
like one of thoſe faithful domeſtic animals that 
guards the houſe of his protector with the utmoſt 
_ faithfulneſs, and makes a noble oppoſetion to thoſe 
who attempt by bribes or blows, to prevent him 
from doing the duty of a true Engliſh maſtiſf. 
Ihe delicate dangler after the Fair, who ſpends 
his whole time in giving himſelf an effeminate ap- 
pearance, and diſtinguiſhing himſelf by feminine 
employments, whoſe converſation turns chiefly up- 
on the tattle of the day, and who prefers a fete 
tele with the ſillieſt girl inthe kingdom to the com- 


m...... 
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pany of any of his on ſex, is of no more conſe- 

quence in the creation than a /ap d dg. 
The bar/:f, whoſe occupation is to ſeize thoſe 


unfortunate members of the community whom the 


law has condemned to durance vile for the con- 
ract ion of debts which they cannot diſcharge, of- 
ten appears and acts with the fiercenels of a bu. 


dog; and es well may the ſturdieſt of the horned 


race hope to throw off his ferocious aſſailant, whom 


he deſpiſes at the fame time, as the unhappy debtor 
ſhake off a catchpole, though he may look at him 


perhaps with the moſt cordial confempt. 
The vigilent t/ref-taker, who peeps into courts 


and alleys for thoſe who have endeavoured to 


ſcreen themſelves from the eye of juſtice, by ſcul- 
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King m corners and and obſcure places, may, with 


l 


particular propriety, be compared to a terrier, as 
they are both ſerviceable in bringing to light the 
vermin by which ſociety is grievoully wfeſted, _ 
© The projedon, who is always in purſuit of ſome- 


thing which continually eludes his ſearch, may be 


claſſed with the water-/paniel in the chaſe of a 


duck, who is is perpetually ſeeing the object of his 


1 from his fight, and tantalizing him 
by a re-appearance in a different place, to which 


he hurries, animated with freſh hopes, only to-be 


mortified by a freſh diſappointment. 


I might encreaſe my catalogue by coupling /ol- 


ders with blood-hounds, courtiers, with turnſpits, 


and blunderers in politics with blind puppies, &c. 
&c, &c. but 1 imagin I have ſufficiently proved 


that there is a ſtriking reſemblance between the Au- 


man and the canine ſpecies; and I believe I may 


venture to add, that upon many occaſions, the lat- 
ter, making all due allowances for education, dif- 
cover more rationality, though they cannot reaſon. 
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\NCE on a time, a little French Marquis | 
For travel felt a mighty inclination : 
To ſhew himſelf, and foreign parts to ſee, 
He undertook a bold peregrination. 
| At Dieppe, he found a {loop juſt under weigh. 
By Dutchmen mann'd, and bound for Amer. 
r | 
Wind and tide ſerving, off he ſail d away, I, 
And, ſoon ſea-ſick, beyond fineſſe or ham, 
Cloſe in the cabin he preferr'd to neſtle, 38 
There, faint and languid, for a ſpace he doz'd; 
Till, from th' increas'd commotion in the veſſel, 
That land might be in ſight he well ſuppos'd; 
So to the deck he climb'd with empty maw, © - 
And, {ure enough, Dutch Terra Firma ſaw. 


While i in the cabin lick and ſad he la ys 5 
Tho a true Frenchman, he ne'er ben of talk. 
mg; 
| But, when on deck, his ſpirits grew more gay, ns 
And his blood gan to circulate with walking, 
He recollected that he had a tongue. 
Now, tho' a Frenchman French with eaſe. can 
rs jabber, 
And, doubtleſs, thinks all other ears are hung 5 
Like thoſe he left at home, yet a Dutch ſwabber 
Is apt enough no other ſpeech to know _ 
Then that which firſt he learn'd from. Morurs | 
6 oe FRowW. 1 „ er e oy or TS 
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Such was the caſe of all the trank-hos'd crew. 
Ihe marquis, ſtruck with wonder and delight, 
 Enaptur'd gaz'd on objects all ſo new; 
At length a ſumptuous palace caught his ſight, 
Which, proudly riſing from the water's ſide, 
__ Shew'd its new-painted front with flow'rets gay: 
While trim reſponſive gardens ſpreading wide, 
Diſplay'd Dutch taſte in regular array. 
Anxious to know who own'd the pleaſing ſcene, 
The marquis,:bowing with-a grinning face, 


Demanded of a tar, in French I ween, S's 
- *Towhombelong'd that moſt enchanting place?“ 
The tar, who knew as much of French: as Greek, 
Ey'd him at firſt with OY like difdain ; 
Then,; as he ſhifted round his. quid to ſpeak, | 
With growling voice, cry'd © IK KAN NIET VER- 
TRE CT Lt 


Oh! ho!” reply'd the marquis, does it ſo! 
To Monſieur KANIFERSTANE ! lucky man! 
T'Tfhe palace, to be ſure, lies rather low; - 
But, then, the ſize and grandeur of the plan! 
I never ſaw a chateau on the Seine, 
Equal to this of Monſieur KANIFERSTANE:” | 


While he thus ſpoke, the ſailors anchor caſt, 
As the marquis deſcended on the quay, 

| He faw a charming frow that chanc'd to paſs, 

In hvelieſt bloom of youth and beauty gay, 

Bedeek'd with all the Amſterdam parade 

Of. gold and ſilver, pearls and jewels rare: 

On the Marquis ſhe much impreſſion made; 
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bis means, * I do not wnderſlahd you. 
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His ner breaſt ſoon own'd a pleaſing: flame: 
Stopping a paſſenger, he, bowing, ſaid, 
_ * Monſieur, pray tell me who's that lovely dame 
The civil Dutchman bow'd to him again, 

And gently anſwer' d, Ik KAN NIET VERSrAAN.“ 


15 What! Monfieur KCANIFERSTANE) O wife! * the 
Marquis cry'd, > 
He who has got yon: Ned ſumptuous houſe! 
„Well! that ſome men have luck can't be deny'd; 
What! ſuch an edifice, and ſuch a: ſpouſe! 
1% Ma foi! I think I never ſhould complain, 
A Had I the lot of Monfieur KANIFERSTANE.” ”.' 


: As, on the morrow, tro the ſtreets he paſſed, 
Gazing ön all the N ſights about, 
On a large open hall his ſight he caſt, 
Where buſtling crowds were going in and out. 
Joining the throng, he entrance ſoon obtain'd, 
And found the people much engag'd to ſee, 
The numbers which the blanks and prizes gain 4 
In their high mightineſles lottery. 
Some laugh'd, ſome wept, ſome groan'd, snd ſome | 
e exclaim'd, - 

In all the ſpirit of true callle: builders, NE 
When, ona fallen, a loud voice proclaim'd  _ 
The fove're1 ze of twenty thouſand guilders! 

„And who this . cry'd, to one cloſe by. 
4+ Wha has the luck this mi hty prize to gain?“ 
The man ſurvey'd him with a doubtful eye, 

And lowly anſwer d. IK KAN NIET VERSTAAN. 


« What | Monſieur S got the prize!” 
The Marquis my d, *he's 1 on my life; 


4 He 


\ 
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«© He who hi got a houſe of ſuch a "Fo ” 
And ſuch a garden, too, and fuch a wife! 
„Diable! you may very. well be vain _ 
„% With all theſe treafures, Monſieur KANIFER- 
i  STANE!" 


A week or two clapſ” d, when, a as he ſtray d, 
On novelty intent, he chanc'd to meet, 
Adorn'd with ſolemn pomp and grave parade, 
A ſumptuous burial coming up the ſtreet. 
_ * Monſieur,” ſaid he, as bowing to a baker, 
Who left his ſhop the pageantry to ſee, 
And juſt had nodded to the undertaker, 
Os Pray, Monſieur, whoſe Gm burial may this 
| be! * KR ; 
© The baker, as he turn d to ſhop again, 
190K - Reply d moſt gravly, IK KAN NIET VERSTAAN,” 5 


v „Mon Dieu!” exclaim d the Marquis with a 1 | 
« Monſieur KANIFERSTANE ! what ſurpriſe !. 
And ſuch a wife! and ſuch a glorious prize 
He had the nobleſt palace in this city ! 
% Alack ! alack ! good fortune ſmiles in vain; 
2 8o reſt in peace, 8 Mouſieur Kexikrg- 
/ STANE ! 3 5 


8 
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MAD TOM AND THE SOLDIER, | 


Droll bir Werd, an . in No- 
vember, 1794. A ſoldier being very much 
in liquor, and very abuſive withall, was taken up, 
and put in the town priſon, pretty carly in the 
evening, where he being unable to ſtand, laid down 
and preſently fell faſt aſleep. An ideot, well known 
by the name of Crazy Tom, happening that even- 
ing to behave very ill, was late at night ſent to the 
ſame priſon. Tom, who is remarkeble for always 
carrying a prayer- book under his 1 knew no- 
thing of the ſoldier being there: ne his 
prayer- book for a pillow, laid down, and ſtept till 
the dawn of day, when rifing and moving oat, 8 
he happened to ſtumble upon the fleeping ſoldier, 
and Eirly tumbled over him. Tom riſing and dif- 
covering the ſoldier aſleep, he ſaid to himſelf, here” 
is a dead corpſe, but I will give it a chriſtian buri- 
al. He went and juſt behitnl the priſon door found 
a parcel of dirt, with which, filling his hat, then 
pulling off his coat aud waiſtcoat, and drawing the 
{laps of his ſhirſt from his breeches, now, ſays Tom 
Jam in my ſurplice, and with his prayer-book in 
his hand, walking towards the fleeping ſoldier, calls 
out make room for the parſon, then began diſtinct. 
ly to read the burial ſervice; when he came to 
*« earth to earth, Tom taking an handful of dirt, 
ſtrewed it over the ſoldier, © aſhes to aſhes,” — 
Tom ſtrewed another handful, «duſt to duſt, Tom 
took up his hat and threw the whole! in the ſoldier's 
face, which waked him, and ſeeing and hearing 
Tom read, he really believed that they thought him 
_ and were ab lolutely Marg ORE _ 15 


„ 
„ 
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The ſoldier immediately cried out, pray r reve- 
rend ſir, don't bury me, 1 am not dead yet; you lie, 
fays Tom! You are dead enough I warrant you, 
no living man could come through the key-hole, 


nor the iron grates; there was nobody here but 


my ſelf laſt night, and I found this dead corple here 
this morning! Tom began to read on — Sir, ſaid. 
the ſoldier, I was put in here for being drunk, and 
_ am not FEY then ſays Tom, you died whie you 

were drunk, and have forgot it that's all, but you 


|. 55 muſt and ſhall have a chriſtian burial ; with this 


the ſoldier jumped up, which ſo frightened Tom, 
that he began to roar out, thieves ! murder! fire 
fire! The cry of fire alarmed the inhabitants, who 
ſome dreſſed, and others almoſt naked, for it was 
Al early, crouding about the priſon, and the cry 


of fite eing repeated by Tom, they called up 


the priſon- keeper, who, on unlocking the priſon 
door, Tom ſprung out in his ſhirt, and running 
down the ſtreet, informed the gaping multitude, 


that he had ſeen the devil in the 3 in the ſhape 


| of a dead ſoldier. 
1 MARGATE ANECDOTE. 


FEW weeks lines! a young citizen on his 
way to this faſhionable watering place, in the 


r ſtage coach, had by his converſation and behaviour 


rendered himſelf- ſo obnoxious to his fellow tra- 
S vellers, that, while his back Was accidently wo | 
* 7 ot 
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a plot was laid to puniſh him. When he reſumed 
his place, each was {complaining of the diſorders _ 
which carried them to Margate, in hopes of finding 
a cure from bathing in the ſea; and a diſmal reci- 
tal it was. But what, alas!“ ſaid an arch wag, 
are your misfortunes to mine? in compariſon 
but a mere ſing-ſong; it has been my hard late to 
be moſt terribly bitten by a mad dog, and I exp 
every moment, to feel the direful effects of it. 
Pray God I may get to margate time enough to be I 
dipped in the ſalt water before the ſit comes on!? +l 
The ſcheme ſucceeded to their utmoſt wiſhes, and 15 YI 
the hero, whoſe tongue had run in the admiration _ -:/ 
of his own wit, in a moment turned pale and ſilent. 
«© Nay, pray, fir,” ſays the other, do not be rigs 
tened,—for, if it ſhould happen, which God forbid 
while we are in the coach together, you will have 
time enough to eſcape, for I ſhall certainly bar 
very loud, like a dog, before I bite any one.” Mat- 
ters being a little reconciled, all went on peaceably 
till the machine was in A long water, at Sturry- 
mill, near Canterbury, when of a ſudden, a moſt . 
diſtnal howl and barking began, with ſtrong appa- 
rent agonies, and convullive inatchings of the jaws. 
The company ſeemed to be ſadly terrified, and te 
poor ee judging it prudent of two evils to WM 
chuſe the leſs, jumped into the river, almoſt up to 
his neck, rather than run the hazard of a bite f 
fearful nature; after which he {ſcrambled out in the 
beſt manner he was able, and took the firſt and moſt 
ready conveyance to Margate ; but undi the 
Rory was there before him, and he was ſo perſeeu- 


ted with 0 8 Low wow continually rung in his 
ears, even by the boys in the ſtreet, that te ſoon de- 


camped, leaving the company to deplore the loſs of 
Jo facetious and accompliſhed a buck, — 


, . 7 
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Or THE LAPS]. 


Mr- GARRICK. 


+ 


I.. fa been faid that man is the 901 animal 
. that laughs but though dogs may not abſolutel 
laugh, they are ſometimes, like Falſtaff, the $26: 4 
of laughter in others; the following circumſtance 
which happened to Garrick 1 in the early part of his 
life is one example. 
One very ſuliry evening in the dog- days, he per- 
Hamed the part of Lear, in the four firſt acts he 
received the cuſtomary tribute of applauſe. At the 
cConcluſion of the fifth, when he wept over the bo- 
dy of Cordelia, every eye caught the ſoft infection. 
15 4 this intereſting moment, to the aſtoniſhment of 
all preſent, his face aſſumed a new character, and 
his whole frame appeared agitated by a new paſſion: | 
It was not tragic; for he was evidently endeavour. 
ing to 5 6 laugh ! In a few ſeconds, the at- 
tendant nobles appeared to be affected in the ſame _ 
manner; and the beauteoi Codelia, who was re-. 
clined upon a crimſon con, opening her eyes to 
ſee what occaſioned the i 1 leaped from 
her ſofa, and, with the th laje/ty of Tar hinT the 
gallant Albany, and tough d Kent, ran laughing 
off the ſtage. The 1 could not account for 
this ſtrange termination gf a tragedy in any other 
way than by ſuppoſing W andfis, perſonæ were 


ſeized with a lud de r but their riſibility. had 
77771 10 E Whhitecha el butcher, 


n front bench in the pit, 
: Wag 


. ſeated on the centre 
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Was accompanied by his maſtiff, who being accuſ- 
tomed to fit on the ſame ſeat with his maſter at 
home, naturally ſuppoſed he ay enjoy the like 
privilege here. The butcher ſat very back, and 
the quadruped finding a fair opening, got upon the 
bench, and fixing his fore paws on the rail of the 
orcheſtra, peered at the per formers with as upright 
a head, and as grave an air as the moſt ſagacious 
critic of his day. Our corpulent /{aughterman was 
made of 11 ftuff, and not being accuſtomed 
to a play-houſe heat, found himſelt much oppreſſed 
by the weight of a large and well-powdered ſun- 
day periwig, which for the gratification of cooling 
and wiping his head, he pulled off and placed on 
the head of his maſtif. The dog being in ſo con- 
ſpicuous, ſo obtruſive a ſituation, caught the eye of 
Mr. Garrick, and the other performers. A mati, 
in a churchwarden's wig (for the butcher was a 
_ pariſh officer ) was too much. It would have pro- 
voked laughter in Lear , himſelf at the moment he 
was moſt diſtreſſed; no wonder then that it had 
this effect an his repreſentative. i 


2 | _ _.. ANECDOTE e 
ADIO CNMALDI. 
: [ERMINIO GRIMALDI, a Genoeſe, was 


1 1 the richeſt, and at the ſame time the molt ava- 
ridious man of his time in Italy; he did not know 

what it was to do a kindneſs to his fellow citizens, 

nor. be polite to ſtrangers. William Berſierri, a 
„„ e 5 <5, 7% 
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man of condition, who had heard of the humour of 
Grimaldi, went to ſee him one day at a pretty houſe 
which he had lately built. After having ſeen the 
apartments, which were ornamented with curioſi- 
tles. Well,” ſay the proprietor of it to him, 
you who bave ſo extended a knowledge, can you 
tell me any thing new which you have not ſeen | 
| here, and which 1 can cauſe to be made into a pic- 
ture for this houſe.” Berſierri ſurpriſed at this 
queſtion, anſwered, he could give him the ſubjet̃t 
|  Jor an excellent picture, which fhould repreſent a 
|, thing that was much wanting in his houſe, and 
wich was never yet ſeen there. Being preſſed to 
tell the name of 1 N I will adviſe you, ſaid he, 
to make a painti "S of generolity.” Grimaldi, 
truck with the word, took his part immediately; 
e. anſwered he, with a vivaſity unuſual to 
185 him, « I will cauſe it to be repreſented in ſuch a 
manner, that no. body 1 ſhall have to reproach me 
with not having known it.” From that moment 
he changed his conduct entirely; and made ſo 
ſplendid an uſe of his great riches, that they ſpeak 
of nothing but the Recs and liberality of 
GRIMALDI, | 


*. 
"THE NAVAL VB ALTERN, 
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A LACONIC TALE, 


YEN BLOCK was a vet'ran of naval renown, : 
£ And renown: was his only reward; © _ 
pe * the goaR0 ſtill neglected his merits to croun, 

As no int reſt he held al my lord a FN 
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Vet brave as Old Benbow, was flurdy old "IHR = 

And he'd laugh at the cannon's loud roar! —+ 
When the death- -dealing broadlide made worm's 

| meat of men, 

And the ſeuppers were flreaming with gore! 


Nor could a lieutenants poor ſtipend pr ovoke 

Ihe ſtaunch tar to deſpiſe ſcanty prog; 

But his biſcuit he'd crack, turn his quid, crack his 
joke, | 

And drown care in a jorum of grog! 


* 


"Thus year after year in a ſubaltern ſtate, 

Poor Ben tor his king fought and bled ; 

Till eime had unroot'd all thethatch from his pate, 
And the hair irom his temples had fled. 


| When, on humbly y ſaluting with ſinciput bare, 3 
The ſirſt Lord of the Adm'ralty once; 6 
Says Wa lordſhip, © Lieutenant, you've lolt all your : 
e be 
"M8 Since i laſt bad a peep at your feonce! 1” 


| 3 Why, my lord, 4 replies Ben, it with truth may 
ky be ſaid, 
— 85 While a bald pate 1 long have food under; ha 
2 1 have ſo Hr captains walked over my 
ead. 
i Thee to been me 985 Kal . *twere no won- 
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IHE 


CANTERBURY BARBER.( 


IME RE reſided at Canterbury, a very few years 
ſince, a barber who i Rad for the ma- 
nufacture of natty one-curled hunting wigs, and he 
had a great propenſity to laying wagers, always boaſt. 
ing that his, ſuperior penetration on all occaſions ſe- 
cured him from /ofeng. This circumſtance com- 
ing to the knowledge of two of the black-legged 
„ile, who were at Canterbury during the races, 
they accordingly formed a plan for ſhaving the 
Harber in his ow? way, To accompliſh the buſi. 
neſs, they went to one of the principal inns; where 
ordering, a capital ſupper,.they ſent for the peru- 

quicr, to beſpeak wigs for themſelves and their ſer- 
vants. The knight of the frop readily and chear- 
Tully attended; and, having taken the external. di- 
menſions of the gentlemens heads, not being able to 
diſcover the internal deſigns, was about to depart, 
Hut was prevented by a prefling invitation from his 
ne cuſtomers to take a ſupper with them; being 
of a convivial turn and fond of company, becauſe 
it afforded opportunities of diſplaying his great ſa- 
gacity in the myſteries ot-betting, he politely-ac- 
cepted the invitation. After ſupper a game at whiſt 
was propoſed by his rien dg, but not being ſo great 
un adept at cards as at his favourite ganre of © done 
and done,” the propoſal fell to the ground. As the 
barber was a great politician, and his companions 
were well informed-of his manners and charakter, 
the converſation turned upon politics, and from that 
unaccountably veered round till wagers became the 
1.097 5 general 
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general topic. Highly delighted at the dui 
of a ſubject of which he deemed himſelf a . 
maſter, he liſtened with the greateſt attention to the 
converlation, and eagerly offered ſeveral bets him 
ſelk. As his two companions appeared rather ſhy, 
and hinted that it would not be ſafe to bet with. a- 
man who in general laid ſo ſure as. always to win, | 
he became very anxious for a pull upon thoſe whom. 
he conſidered as pigeons, but, unluckily for him, 
turned out to be rooks.. Alter any propoſitions, 
they offering to bet the barber ten guineas that he 
did not repeat one ſentence, and that only, during : 
the ſpace of ten minutes. Cunningiy thinking he 
had his men, he ſtarted up and {wore he could re- 
| peat any ſentence for an hour; after ſtepping home 
or a ſupply of caſh, he. returned and a bet of fifty 
guineas was made, both ſtak es being depoſited 1 
der a hat on the table, that he did not without inter- 
miſſion, repeat the words © There he gocs,” for half 
an hour' s continuance... He accordingly took his 
ſtation at the table, and, with a watch before him to 
note the time, began bis recital of There he goes, 
there he goes, there he goes. Having on a ſicaly. 
and unalterable tone for a quarter of an n hour, one t 
the gentleman, with a view to lead the barber from 
Bis flated ſubjeet lifted up the hat, counted out half 
the money, and ſaying D- n me if 1 don't go, 
put the caſh in his pocket and walked oll. This 
circumflance, however had no effect on the barber.” 
In a few minutes the wan who remained coo!ly, 
; pocketed, the reſidue of the money”, adding, as the. 
arber repeated the words h go2s, and d n 
me if I don't follow..him. The barber, now left a 
lone, with his eyes rivetted on the watch, anxious 
for the expiration of the ſhort time "Iv hich now re- 


Go | mained | 
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mained, with great confidence purſued his ſubject. 
The departure of the two ſtrangers, without ſettling 
the bill, excited the notice of the landlord ; he went 
into the room, and the barber, looking him in the 
face, kept repeating, there he goes“ Yes, Sir, 1 
know it; they have both been gone ſome time; pray 
are you to pay the bill?“ No anſwer being given 
but there he goes, the hoſt immediately ran for the 
barber's rib, and an apothecary, ſuppoſing him in a 
ſtate of hopeleſs delirium. They arrived, his wife 
taking him round the neck, in vain endeavoured to 


make him deviate from his purpoſe; the doctor, 


after feeling his pulſe, pronounced him in a high 
fever and was getting ready his apperatus for open- 
ing a vein, when the time expired, and the barber, 


in a rage of ecſtacy, jumped upon the table, and ex- 


claimed, Bravo, I have won fifty guineas of the 
two gentleman who are gone out! The perſons 
preſent now concluded, beyond a doubt, that he had 
loſt his ſenſes; his wife ſcreamed, and the landlord 
_ called for aſſiſtance to have him ſecured. After a ſhort 
time, however, an eclairciſſement took place, in con- 
ſequence of which the landlord had a horſe ſaddled, 
and rode in purſuit of the gentleman, to remind 


| them of their Forgeſfulneſs. After ridin about ten 


miles, he overtook them in a bye part of the road; 
and on telling them they had not paid their bill, 

they preſented piſtols to his head, robbed him of be- 
tween twenty and thirty guineas, adviſing him not 
to travel again on ſuch a fooliſh errand, but to mind 
his inn, and tell the barber to be caretul how he 
made his bets in future. 5 e 
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SINGULAR CHARACTER. 


A NGUS ROY FLETCHER, who lives in the 
1 higheſt farm of Glenorchay, and has done ſo 
all his lifetime. He has always made his hvelthood 
moſtly by fiſhing and hunting. The dog is his ſole 
though faithful attendant; the gun and the dirk are 
his conſtant companions. He ſometimes indeed 
exchanges the gun for the fiſhing ſpear, but was ne- 
ver obſerved without the one or the other. At a 
diſtance from ſocial life, he has his reſidence in the 
wildeſt and moſt remote parts of the lofty moun- 
tains which ſeparate the country of Glenorchay from 

that of Rannoch. In the midſt of theſe wilds he 
builds his hut, and there he ſpends the moſt part of 
ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, and even part of win- 

ter. He has a few gotes, which he tends at times 

on theſe lofty cliffs. Theſe, with the dog, the gun, 
the ſpear, and the dirk, a belted plaid hoſe, and 
brogues conſtitute the whole property of this ſavage. 
They are all he ſeems to deſire. While his goats 
feed among the rocks and wide extended heaths, he 
ranges the hill and the foreſt in purſuit of the game. 

He returns to his little flock in the evening. He 
leads them to his ſolitary hut. He milks them with 
his own hands; and after making a comfortable 
meal of what game he may have caught in the day, 
and of the milk of his goats, he lays himfelf down 
to reſt in the midſt of them. By day they are his 

chief care, by age his only companions, the dog 
excepted. He deſires not to aſſociate with any of 
his own ſpecies, either man or woman; and yet if, 
the ſtep of the wandering ſtranger happens to ap- 

Me | : | | proach 
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proach his little _ Roy is humane and 
hoſpitable to a high degree, Whatever he is poſſeſſed ' 
of, even to the laſt morſe], he chearfully beſtows 
on his gueſt; at a time too when he knows not 
where to purchaſe the next meal for himſelf. 
Strange, that a man who apparently has no affeo- 
tion for ſociety, ſhould be 0 much diſpoſed to ex- 


erciſe one of its nobleſt virtues! His contempt for 


ſociety, however, is inconteſtible, for if he happens 
at any time to build his hut near the ſhealings of a 
farm, he abandons the hut. The moment the people 
come to the ſhealing he removes to a greater diſ- 
tance, and builds another habitation for himſelf. - He 
| ſeems to have in ſolitude a certain enjoyment, of 


which no other highlandman has any conception 


77 7˙· . 
Such is the manner in which this extraordinary 
man ſpends the ſpring, the ſummer, and the au- 
tumn, and even part of winter. But when the chill 

blaſt of December returns; when the exceſſive 

coldneſs of the climate forces him to depart from 
the mountain, to quit the ſolitary cell, he condeſ- 
ſcends to hold ſome intercourſe with mankind. He 
deſcends to the village, but he enters with reluc- 
tance into a ſociety where no man thinks as he does 
himſelf ; where no man lives or acts after his man- 
ner. In this ſituation, and in ſuch ſocicty, he dif. 
covers evident {ymptcm3 of uneaſineſs nd diſguſt, 
To alleviate the pain as much as poſſible, to re- 
move the languor of. an intercourſe in which he 
finds no enjoyment, he has deviſed the moſt pro- 
per expedient ; he goes forth every morning, be- 
fore the dawn, to the hill and the wood, in ſearch 
of game. He returns not till late at night, and then 
goes to his reſt, generally without ſeeing any _ 
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If ever he felt the paſſion for ſex, it muſt have 
been in a degree extremely low, for he hardly ever 
diſcovered the ſymptom of ſuch a paſſion ; and yet 
he dreſſes after the manner of the moſt finiſhed cox 
comb. I : 5 e 
The belted plaid and the dirk are ſitted on him 
with a wild and affected elegance; his bonnet, 
which. is very ſmall, after the ſame manner, His 
hair, which js naturly curled and very thich, is al- 
ways tied with a ſilken or varigated cord at the root, 
and being looſe towards the crop, it curls and forms 
à great bunch, in ſize and figure reſembling a 
large bunch of heath. This he eſteems as one of 
the brighteſt ornaments. His look is lofty ; his 
gait is ſtately and flow, Who can conceive that 
this coxcomb is his own butcher, baker, and cook? 
und when he kills a bird, a.hare, or a deer, he pre- 
5 pul it himſelf for eating; makes his bed, walhes 
us ſhirt, milks his goats. Under all theſe circum- 
| ſhances, ſo ſeemingly depreſſing, be is haughty and 
Ingh-minded in the extreme. Were he ſtarving for 
want, there is not a perſon living from whom he 
would aſk a mouthful of meat. In conformity 
to the cuſtom of men, he takes of his bonnet to 
what is called a gentleman, but he does it with re- 
luctance, and in a manner which indicates con- 
tempt rather than reſpett. for the perſon whom he 
addreſſes. ES DT, „ 
D pon the whole, he merits the appellation of a 
moſt ſingular character. In circumſtance the moſt. 
depreſſing to pride, he has hardly, his equal among 
the proud and haughty.. Among cexcombs he 
would make a diſtinguiſhed figure, and yet, as be- 
fore obſerved, he diſcovers nothing of the paſſion 
for ſex. He may be ſaid to live 1n the W 
f . kate 
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Nate of fiſhing and hunting; but he diſcovers not 
the ideas, nor the love of ſociety, peculier to that 
Rate. He is above ſixty years of age, can neither 
read nor write, nor ſpeak Engliſh, e 


f 1 . | * | | 
THE RIDER AND SAND-BOY. 


A TALEex: 


O give the laſt poliſh to youth tis agreed 
1 That zrave! doth all formal precepts excced 
It adds eaſe and freedom to claſhe glean'd know» 
LR Er wg af CN 
Rubs off the ſchool ruſt, and the ſtiffneſs of college; 
As proof of this ſyſtem. what men are ſo eafy 
As thoſe who for orders ſo fluently teaze ye; 
Who ride round the country, and ſhew far and near, 
Their Mancheſter patterns, or Birmingham ware? 


One day after dinner, as ſome of theſe wags, 
Were cracking there filberts and praiſing their nags, 
A poor ſhoeleſs urchin, half ſtarv'd and ſun-tann'd, 
Paſs'd near th' inn window, crying—* Buy my fine 
r Eo EL LO .. © 
When SADDLE-BAG SAMMyY—long fam'd for his fun, 
To banter the duſt- covered ſqualler begun, 
What doſt cry there, my lad?“ Why ſand, fir.” 
And prithee „ „VVV 
Haſt got a large ſtock ? I ſee none of it with thee.” 
+ Oh—1 leaves ſand and Neddy about the town's 
3 Dan ny 
And am juſt going round, fir, to look out for or- 
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AUTHENTIC ANECDOTE = 
OF THE | 


PRESENT EARL OF E———!!! | 


JR. C-——, aſſuming the name of Jones, 
1 ſome years ſince, purchaſed a ſmall piece of 
land and built on it a neat houſe on the edge of a 
common in Wiltſhire; here he long refided, un- 
knowing and almoſt unknown by the neighbour- 
hood. Various conjectures were formed Nine 
this ſolitary and ſingular ſtranger; at length a 
clergyman took ſome notice of him, and occaſion- 
ally inviting bim to his houſe, he found him poſ- 
ſeſſed of intelligence and manners, which evident- 
ly indicated his origin to have been in the higher 
ad of life. Returning one day from a viſit at 
this clergyman's, he * the houſe of a farmer, 
at the door of which was the daughter employed at 
the waſhing-tub. He looked at the girl a moment 
and thus accoſted her“ My girl would you like 
to be married? Sir!“ exclaimed the girl. 1 
afked you, young woman, whether you would wiſh 
to be married; becauſe it you would I will marry 
vou.“ Lord, fir! theſe are ſtrange queſtions 
from a man 1 never ſaw in my life before. Ve- 
ry likely,” replied Mr. Jones; but however I am 
| ferious, and will leave you till ten o'clock tomor- 
row to conſider of it: I will then call on you a- 
gain, and if I have your and your father's conſent, 
we will be married the following day.“ He kept 
his appointment, and meeting with the father, he 
thus addreſſed him; Sir, I Hi ſeen your daugh- 
| ter ; 
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ter; I ſhould like her for a wife: and Jam come 
to aſk your conſent.” This propoſal,” anſwered 
*the old man, 1s very extraordinary from a per- 
feet ſtranger ; pray, fr. who are you? and what 
are you _** Sir, replied Mr. Jones, you have 
a great right to aſk theſe queſtions; my name is 
Jones, the new houſe on the edge of the common 
is mine; and, if it be neceſſary, I can purchaſe 
your houſe and farm, and halt the neighbourhood.” 
Another hour's converſation brought all the par- 
ties into one mind, and the friendly clergyman a- 
forementioned united? the happy pair. Three or 
Four yearstthey lived in this retirement, and were 
bleſt with two children. Mr, Jones employed 
great part of his time in improving his wife's mind 
but never diſcloſed his own origin. At length up- 
on taking a journey of pleaſure with her, while re- 
marking-the beinties of the country, he noticed and 
named the different gentlemen's feats as they paſſed, 
and coming to a very magnificient one, * this, my 
dear, ſaid he, is B-—— houſe, the ſeat of the 
Earl of E. and, if you pleaſe, we will go in and aſk 
leave to look at it, it is an elegant houſe, and pro- 


= 


 bably will amuſe you. : 5 
Ihe nobleman who poſſeſſed this manſion is late- 
ly dead : .He once had a nephew, who, in the gaie- 
ties of his youth, had incurred ſome debts, on ac- 
Count of which he rctired frem faſhionable life on 
about two hundred pounds per annum, and has not 
been heard of for ſome years. This nephew was 
the identical. Mr. Jones, the hero of our Rot who 
no took poſſeſſion of the houſe, title, and eſtate; 
and is the prefent Earl of E———/!l 
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OLD MAN AND HIS DOG. 
X TALE. 
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BY M. MARMONTEL. 


e evening when we were fitting at the foot 
of the bridge over the Marne, ſaid Ariſtus, 
a man of the lower order of people, with grey hair, 
and a lame leg, and hardly able to get on with the 
help of a flick, paſſed before us, followed by a 
young water-ſpaniel, and ſaid to the women in whoſe 
company I was ;—* Ladies, will you buy my dog?” 
As each of them had her own, and as his was not 
one of the kind women are fond of, uy anſwered 
they did not want one. 
Then coming up to me, ke ſaid in a more e preſ. 
ſing tone of intreaty: Do, Sir, buy my dog. —.1 
zvould have bought it inſtantly, ſaid Juliet. This 
amiable movement ought, J muſt confeſs, Miſs, te 
have preceded reflection; but kindneſs is not ſo ac- 
tive a ſentimentan every heart as it is in yours. My 
firſt word was a refuſal, ſoftened however by all the 
reſpect due to the unfortunate.” 
. The old man Rood for a moment motionleſs.” 

before me; he caſt on me a look of ſadneſs, —. 
left me diſcontented with mylelf. 
As he walked ſlowly up the bridge, 1 had time 
to diſcover the cauſe of the confuſed reproach con 
veyed by his eyes, and repeated by my own heart. 
At the ver. ſame inſtant I recolletted that my friend 
. the count de bes as a dog he was very fond 
1 of; ; 
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of: As I chongh t the capacity of a water-ſpaniel 
as not inferior to the ſagacity of the Siberian dog 

my friend had loft, I determined he ſhould have 1 it, 
| and called back the old man. 


© What do you alk for your dog 4 faid $0 


*What you pleaſe,” ſaid he. Here, Miſs, it would 


be eaiy to make myſelf appear liberal, by embel- 


liſhing the truth; but I rather chuſe to confeſs that 
I was nct very generous. I was not rich, and a 
piece of {ix livres was all I had about me at that 


moment. I offered it to him; he accepted ! it with- 
-out any marks of repugnance, and {aid when he 
received it, The dog is yours. But, fad 1 
+ he will get away; I have no firing to lead him by. 
It 18 however neceſſary to have one, ſaid he, 


Af for otherwiſe he would follow me.“ Then undo- 


ing his garter, he called his dog, took it in his arms, 


nd ſet it upon the baluſtrade of the bridge. —* You | 
wake me ſhudder” ſaid Juhet, * it fell into the wa- 


ter. —Don't be afraid, Miſs, the dog did not fall; 


At let its maſter put his garter round its neck, and 1 
perceiv ed that, while: tying it, the old man's hand 


trembled. This 1 Arbe to age, for his counte- 


nance, which I obſerved attentively, did not change. 
But When he had tied the knot, I ſaw him let his 
head fall upon his dog, and hiding his forchead in 


its rough hair, and with bis mouth glewed to ite 
body, he lung over it for ſome minutes mute and 


ene 


1 Nepped up to RT TOS , What is e matter 


i VER Weng Plant, 6 Nothing, ſaid he, lifting up his 
> head; it will ſoon be over.'—And I faw his face 
All THISE in tears.—* You ſeem to feel a great deal 
of regret at parting with your dog. '— Alas! yes, 
bel is the only friend I had 1 in Ae world, We ne- 
ver 


Pg 


vert were af 1 It was Thin who guarded me when 
I was aſleep on the road; and when he ſaw me ſuf- 
tering and forſaken, the poor beaſt piticd me, and 
comforted me with careſſes. He loved me ſo much, 
that I can do no leſs than-love him. But all this 
ſignifies. nothing, Sir, the dog is „ours. — And then 


he gave me the end: of the garte er he had ticd round. 


its neck. — You muſt luppoſe me to be very cruel, 


if you think me capable of depri wing you ok a feith- 


ful friend, and of the only one you have in the 


World. — He did not inſiſt any longer; but he 


wanted to return me the n üſerzble crown. I ötold 
him to keep the CLOWNn and t U 12 don, aul at. 1k 0 ns 
e better of his reſiſtance, Then 1 law his knees 
bend.—. On ! Sie, I owe you my lite, It is min- 


ger that has reduced me to this eruel extremity. 5 
« From that moment, you will nceds think that 


hs had two friends inſte ul of one. I deſired to know 
who he was, whence be came, aud whither he wax 


going, and what had brought him to ſach a Baan of 


wiki: mity. : 
Plank. heaven, ſaid he, « [lived fifty years b 


the ſweat of my brow, and yeſterday, for the felt. 
time, I ſuffered the humiliation of alking charity. 
I was a carpenter in Lorrain, and my trade gave me 


pr cad; but an accident diſabled me from landing. 
up to = ok: A ſplinter of wood occalionec an in- 
curable fore in my leg. I am going to Rouen to. 


ſee my daughter ; ; he is an excellent. ſpinner, and. 


_ earns a livelihood in the cotton manufactories. A 
When with her I ſhall want for nothing. But ac 


I got on flowly on account of my fore leg, and 


come from far, the little money I had amaſſed, wag 
not ſufficient tor my journey. I have been obliged 
to ſolicit Ams; but as I do not look hike | a paupen 
WOT H 2 1 5 „ metz 
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I met with little relief. I was faſting: My dog: 
remained Theſe:words ſtifled his voice. 
At your age, in the heat of ſummer, and with 
a ſore leg, I wul never ſuffer you, ſaid I, to un- 
dertake a journey of thirty leagues by land, twice as 
much as if you go by water: It would aggravate 
your diſeaſe, and render it incurable, if it be not 
to already. Come with me. Providence offers 
you here an aſſylum where you will find reſt, reme- 
_ dies, and perhaps a cure.“ The old man, who | 
looked at me with joyful aſtoniſhment, untied his 
dog, and let me conduct him to the hoſpital on the- 
enter fide of the bridges.” © hn Eien i 
I wes not known there; but in theſe reſpecta- 
ble houſes, indigence and: infirmity recommend 
themſelves. The prior hRencd with emotion to cha 
vecital of our adventure, ſent for the moſt Kilful 
furgeon in the hoſpital, and made him examine the 
fore. I ſhuddered at ſeeing to what a degree it was 
envenomed by the ſummer heats, and the fatigue of 
the journey, —* There is no time to be loſt ſaid the 
ſurgeon; but it is not too late, and I will under- 
tike to fave the leg.— He will be cured then? 


»»Ves, ſir, I anſwer for it. — This was the moment. 


of my joy and happineſs.— Gentlemen,“ ſaid J, 
© ſpare nothing; I will do every thing that may be 
_ necelfary,'—* All that is bees ſaid the prior, 
with a look of modeſt ſeverity, *15 to leave the ſick. 
man to us, and to confide in our. care! 
I felt that I had injured the delicacy of the good 
father, and made him an apology— But would it 
not, ſaid I, be impoſing upon your goodneſs, if I 
.requeſted that his faithful friend —“ Yes, fir, his 


friend, his dog ſhall bear him company: We alſo 


* thall know how to value the inftintt of friendſhip.” 
r „ - 
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r Theſe words of the reverend father, this recep» 
ion, this ready care, this tranquil piety, this ſer- 
viceable humanity, this habit of doing good at eve- 
ry hour and at every moment, without ſeeming to 
be conſcious of any merit, made a deep impreſſion 
upon me. What, ſaid I to myſell, for my pitiful 
crown,. and a few ſteps-in- the ſervice of an unfor- 
tuuate man, I am tranſported with joy, and con- 
tented with myſelf beyond meaſure! And thele re- 
{i910us, who paſs their days and nights in nurſing. 
attending, ind relieving the poor, and who do more” 
good in a day, than I ſhall ever do in my life, do- 
not even deign to think of it. This indeed is meri- 
Wien an MEE 55 4» 
% Before I left the old man, I took his daughter's: 
addreſs, that I might ſend her an account of her fa. 
ther, and went to join the lakes, who were waiting 
for me on the other ſide of the bridge. E c not 
avoid telling them what had paſſed ; and my ſorry 
preſent mingled a little louis with the pathos of 
my recital ; but I defied them to be more generous, 
and told them that till the old man. ſhould be cureds, 
& way his rag” noon on Rel 
Our ſociety in the country often changed, and 
whenever a new facearrived, I was deſired to repeat 
my tale. I never failed to mention the offer of my. 


crown, and this exCeſs-of liberality-never-failed to. | 


draw upon me. ironical admiration. ' A crown,“ 
faid they. a crown to the good old man for ſo in- 
valuable a dog !—* And you, Sir,” ſaid 1, and you, 
Madam, how much would you have given ?'—Eve-_ 
ry one named a ſmaller or greater fum, according 


as his ſenſibility, had been worked upon by my nar- - 3 


rative. Well l faid I, the old;man is not far 
olf, and every one may do what he would have. 
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obe i in 9 Nie. They vied wit one another itr 
1 „ and I, for my ſhare, thanked heaven tor 
having giving me, inſlead of riches, the talent ot 
ving the rich. At length J announced the wiſh- 
ed for day when my old man would come with Jus 
dog to return thanks to his benefactors. The houſe 
was full: I went to the hoſpital to fetelihim; and 
after having expreſſed my heart-telt gratitude to the 
good fathers, and my veneration for ſo ſacred an in- 
flitution, and for functions ſo piouſly fulfilled, I 
brought him with me almoſt as active ande as 5 woe 
as his ſpaniel... | 
- * they. were both received w ab joy ful exclama- 
tions; but the dog was taken the moſt notice of. 
Never in his lite did he receive fo many careſſes. 
He was at firſt confuſed, but he ſoon returned them; 
with a look that ſeemed to lay, he Knew why he 
_V25 xv wen dated. 
The good. old man lined wah us, FEY his dog 
belide him. They flept together, and the to! lowing 
l at the dawn of day, came to take leave 54 
me. The honeſt man's little treaſure was delivered 
to bim. I told him in vain that. I had contribu ted 
baut little.— 1 am indebted to you for all,” ſaid he, 
| and I will never forget it. On ſaying theſe words 
he wanted to throw himſelf at my feet; but I held 
him up, and, finding ourfelves none another s arms, 
we took feay e es aſſettionately as two oig friends. 
uould have done. 
Sir,“ ſaid he, at length, lam going away loads 5 
ed with your favours; bat will you permit- me to 
beg one more Vou have embraced me; pray: 
deign to kiſs my dog. I with to tell my daughter 
that you kiſſed my dog. Come here Sprightly, 
laid e, come, the gentlemen will be good enough 


o do you that 8 5 1 1 n ſtood upon his 
legs, and I ſtooped towards him, when all at once 1 


the image of the old man hanging, like, me over his {il : 


og, and thinking he was kifling him for the laſt - 
time, ruſhed into my mind; and I could not"refrgi in 
from tears. — Ah! you neglect him. ſaid the "eld 
man; keep him, he is ſtill yours. No, f my friend. 
no; go and be happy. 1 am more ſo myſelf than 
1 have de ſerved to be; and your image, and that of 
Jour dog, will —_ ſuffice to make me ſo in idea. 
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"HEN bleſt with a fortune and youth on my. 


ſide, . 
J could range chrough the wor 1d were it ever ſo 


+... wide; 8 
A num 'rous ach Aptance my leiſure aid oguit, 


1 was firſt in the Hong, but of flatt ry the ſport. 


| All thoſe who were 1 wü Poherty 8 curſe, 
An ealy accels ever found to my pur 3 
I 'was call'd a'good-tellow, but d che name, 
For it coſt me my fortune and ruin a my tame, 
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